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The subject of eschatology is bound to engage the attention of 
Christians more and more in the near future, and not only 
because it is the theme of the Evanston Assembly this summer. 
For some time back the QUARTERLY has been making its con- 
tribution to the modern eschatological debate, and, as the 
articles by Dr. Piper and Mr. Fromow in the present issue 
show, it continues to do so. These two articles further show 
the wide divergencies that lie between various schools of 
eschatological thought within the Reformed and Evangelical 
tradition—for apart from the basic Christian agreement that 
Christ is the hope of the Church and the world, there is little 
common ground between Dr. Piper’s viewpoint and that of 
B. W. Newton which is set forth for us by Mr. Fromow. And 
perhaps a majority of Reformed thinkers would find much to 
dissent from in both viewpoints, while the situation is even more 
confused outside the frontiers of Biblical Christianity. There 
is an urgent call for further study, that our witness in this 
important area of Christian faith may be more united; and 
such further study must be based on first principles. 


In this respect a valuable service has been rendered to the 
Christian cause by Dr. G. R. Beasley-Murray in his recent work 
Jesus and the Future (Macmillan, 25s.). In this book, the fruit 
of many years’ close study of New Testament eschatology, Dr. 
Beasley-Murray reclaims the Olivet discourse of Mark xiii 
(and parallels) in its integrity as an authentic part of our Lord’s 
teaching with regard to the future, and gives what we hope may 
prove to be the coup de grdce to the Little Apocalypse hypo- 
thesis. In the study of eschatology, as of all Biblical doctrines, 
we must begin with accurate exegesis of the relevant texts, and 
that is what Dr. Beasley-Murray sets out to provide for one 
text of fundamental importance. The more such studies we 
have, the better equipped shall we be for a satisfactory Biblical 
synthesis. 





TEACHING THE OLD TESTAMENT PROPHETS: 
THEIR PLACE IN THE AGREED SYLLABUS 


If Religious Education of any kind is to have a place in the curricu- 
lum, it should be as well taught and effectively planned as any other 
branch of study (Spens Report, p. 207). 


This apparently simple proposition contains food for much 
profound thought. In the first place, it implies what we all 
know to be true; that despite the sixteen years that have 
passed since the Spens Report was published, and despite the 
tremendous improvements that have been made (thanks, among 
other things, to an awakening public interest, compulsory 
provision for Scripture in school curricula and the compilation 
of Agreed Syllabuses, and to the efforts of voluntary bodies 
like the Institute of Christian Education, the Religious Educa- 
tion Press, the National Society and the Inter-Varsity Fellow- 
ship)—despite all this, it is still true that Scripture is not “ as 
well taught . . . as any other branch of study.” None would be 
readier to admit this than the conscientious teacher of Religious 
Knowledge, who compares his own qualifications—as likely as 
not of degree standard—in history or physics, classics or 
geography, with his much less impressive formal credentials, 
and his much more inadequate equipment for teaching what in 
sO many ways is the most important subject of all. I shall try 
to say something later on of qualifications for the Scripture 
specialist, but meanwhile the fact remains that, with its limited 
allocation of time, its comparatively infrequent adoption as an 
Examination subject, and a long tradition of inefficiency and 
lack of interest,? “‘ R. K.”” remains a subject apart, and the old 
taunt of the “ Cinderella of the curriculum ” has not lost all 
its point. 

In acknowledging this state of affairs, the Spens Report 
points to the remedy in two phrases: well taught and effectively 
planned. {t will perhaps be profitable to begin by considering 
these two phrases. 


1 Secondary Education, with special reference to Grammar Schools and Technical 
High Schools (H.M.S.O., 1938). 


2 In all fairness it must be said that the “ long tradition of inefficiency and lack 
of interest ’” was more common in the Grammar Schools with their inadequate 
allocation of time than in the elementary schools—and even in the Grammar 
Schools there were many shining exceptions, especially in Girls’ Grammar 
Schools. 
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I 


First of all, then: well taught. Before any subject can be 
well taught, there are certain indispensable conditions that must 
be fulfilled. First and foremost, the teacher must have a clear 
idea of what he is aiming at. Then, he must have a sound 
knowledge of his subject, and confidence in his own command 
of this material. In the third place he must have the technique 
and skill to communicate this material to his class; and finally 
there must be real interest and enthusiasm—nay, conviction— 
as to the worth-whileness of the task in which he is engaged. 


(1) A clear idea of what he is aiming at. 

What then is the real aim of the Scripture teacher? “* Christ- 
ians”’, says Dr. Yeaxlee, “ are the people of a Book. The 
Bible sets forth the facts on which their faith is based.” And 
so our prime task is to teach the Bible to our scholars. But the 
Bible is a book whose value, whose appeal, whose excellencies 
are many-sided. It is, for instance, the supreme masterpiece 
of the world’s literature. As Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch said: 


The Authorized Version of the Holy Bible is, as a literary achieve- 


ment, one of the greatest in our language; nay, with the possible 
exception of the complete works of Shakespeare, the very greatest. 
You will certainly not deny this. As little, or less, will you deny that 
more deeply than any other book—more deeply even than all the 
writings of Shakespeare—far more deeply—it has influenced our 
literature.” 


And so it is; its majestic simplicity and its haunting cadences, 
the thunderings and fires of Sinai and the still, small voice of 
Horeb, the stern denunciations and tender entreaties of priest 
and prophet, apostle and evangelist; page upon page of Holy 
Writ has burnt itself into the soul of our culture by the sheer 
beauty of its words and phrases. But we should be none of us 
satisfied merely to treat it as a literary text, and to lead our 
pupils to see in it only transcendent literary excellence. 

Again, in the pages of Old Testament and New we have the 
most valuabJe historical documents of the ancient world. A 
couple of generations ago it was fashionable for those who 
regarded themselves as advanced thinkers to dismiss the Old 


1 B. A. Yeaxlee, Handbook to the Cambridgeshire Syllabus (London: S.C.M., 
1940), p. 9. 


* A. T. Quiller-Couch, On the Art of Reading (Cambridge U.P., 1920), p. 155. 
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Testament narratives as unhistorical and full of inexactitudes. 


Now all this is changed. ... It is no longer the Christian scholar 
who is out of date. The up-to-date scholars are now those who 
recognize the authenticity and authority of the Christian literature. 

Such is the testimony of one of the world’s greatest scholars, 
Sir Frederic Kenyon,! whose recent death was so great a loss. 
Furthermore, at every point and turn in the Old Testament 
story we are brought into vivid contact with the great peoples 
whose stories fill the pages of Ancient History. Sumerian and 
Egyptian, Assyrian and Hittite, Babylonian and Persian, Greek 
and Roman, all have dealings with the Jew, and in his chronicles 
their history lives again. But to attempt to teach the Scriptures 
merely as history would surely be as inadequate and unsatisfying 
as to limit oneself to the literary aspect. 

What then is the value of the divine oracles? As we read 
the pages, we find in precept and parable, in example and 
exposition, lofty principles of moral conduct; the Decalogue 
rising far above the codes of neighbouring peoples as the 
Sermon on the Mount shines down the ages, the peak of all 
human moral law; Proverbs and Psalms, Prophecies and 
Epistles, all take their stand on man’s dignity as the crown of 
creation and his consequent ethical responsibilities. 

And yet even this is not the ultimate value of the Scriptures, 
for moral teaching throughout the Bible is always subordinate 
to the religious. ‘‘ Blessed is the man that walketh not in the 
counsel of the ungodly, nor standeth in the way of sinners, nor 
sitteth in the seat of the scornful’; but the blessed man is 
also “‘ he whose transgression is forgiven, whose sin is covered ’”’.* 
Our Lord counsels men to “ strive to enter in at the strait gate,” 
but He commands them: ‘‘ Ye must be born again”. And 
so the Spens Report sums it up: 

No boy or girl can be counted as properly educated unless he or 
she has been made aware of the fact of the existence of a religious 
interpretation of life.5 

The aim of the Scripture teacher must be to teach the Bible, 
not a body of dogma or doctrine, but the Bible, supreme 


1 F. G. Kenyon, 7rans. Vict. Inst., LXXXII (1950), p. 224. 
S Pus. i: 4, 

* Psa. xxxii. 1. 

* Luke xiii. 24; John iii. 7. 

5 Spens Report, page 208. 
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reservoir of religious truth; that of his pupil as of Timothy it 
may be said: 
From a child thou hast known the holy scriptures, which are able 
to make thee wise unto salvation.! 


(2) A sound knowledge of his subject. 


The second qualification suggested was that the teacher must 
have a sound knowledge of his subject, and confidence in his 
own command of his material. It is precisely because many 
teachers feel themselves deficient in this respect, the Spens 
Report noted, that there was often a reluctance to teach the 
subject: 

It is true that we have been informed that a large number of 
teachers have shown in recent years unwillingness to teach Scripture. 
Their disinclination to take part in Religious Instruction does not, 
however, necessarily mean that they believe this instruction to be 
without value. It may indicate not so much that they are indifferent 
to this side of education, as that they are uncertain about both its 
purpose and methodology, and that they are naturally reluctant to 
teach a subject to which they do not feel they are qualified to do 
justice.” 

It is probably in this connection that the most striking 
advances have been made since 1938. The Report® in fact 
recorded that there had been a very considerable increase in the 
provision of vacation courses and other academic courses in 
Divinity, and this increase has continued. Vacation courses 
have multiplied, those organized by voluntary societies (such 
as the Christian Education Committee of the I.V.F. Graduates’ 
Fellowship) as well as the more official ones. Local Authorities, 
Institutes of Education, University Extension Boards and 
similar bodies arrange courses of evening lectures during the 
winter months (as does also, in London and a few provincial 
centres, the London Bible College); and, more significant still, 
it is now possible at some universities to take Scripture Know- 
ledge as an integral part of a degree course, for instance as a 
principal subject in a General B.A. degree. Sheffield has its 
own department of Biblical History and Literature, where it 
is possible for a candidate to present himself for an honours 
degree. London, in addition to its B.D. degree, offers a Diploma 


1 2 Tim. iii. 15. 
* B, 2p. 
* P. 214, 
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in Theology and also a Certificate in Religious Knowledge; 
similar Diplomas and Certificates are now offered also by 
certain other universities. 

The last dozen years have also, despite the incredibly difficult 
conditions due to the War, seen the publication of a great 
number of valuable, helpful and practical books on the subject. 
To mention only a few, there are the excellent Lesson Books of 
the Religious Education Press, containing such a wealth of 
actual teaching material suited to the varying stages of the 
Syllabus; the volumes of the Junior Clarendon Bible, attractive 
and yet scholarly commentaries especially useful in the senior 
forms of Grammar Schools; for younger children Messrs. 
E. J. Arnold’s ‘‘ Religious Instruction Series” of delightfully 
produced class-books by Mr. E. W. Crabb; not forgetting those 
invaluable vade-mecums for the Scripture teacher published 
by the I. V. F., The Scripture Lesson, The New Bible Handbook, 
and The New Bible Commentary. 


Then there are various periodicals. The R.E.P., with which 
the name of Mr. E. H. Hayes is so completely identified, pro- 
duces its Teachers of Today; and some periodicals published 
primarily for the use of Sunday School teachers by bodies like 
the Children’s Special Service Mission often contain valuable 
aids. Finally there is Religion in Education, containing, with a 
wealth of other things, an extremely useful annotated book-list 
which keeps the teacher up-to-date with what is appearing from 
the publishers in this field. 

With all these aids at his disposal, the teacher who really 
wishes to master the subject will find his task very much simpler 
than did his colleagues of a generation ago. 


(3) Technique and skill in communication of material 


Our third requirement in the Scripture teacher was the 
technique and skill necessary to communicate his material to 
his class—all that is summed up in the Spens Report’s rather 
ugly word “ methodology’. It ought to be pointed out first 
of all that “ R.K.” in the Schools is in the hands of teachers 
who have spent at least a year or so receiving formal instruction 
and training in teaching methods, and have since been engaged 
continuously in developing their own technique in the craft of 
imparting information. We shall later discuss briefly some 
points connected with the actual teaching of the Prophets; 
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meanwhile the Spens Committee’s comment provides a useful 
summing-up: 

There are obvious reasons why many members of the teaching 
profession do not and cannot regard the study of the Bible merely 
as one of a number of classroom subjects. This fact does not, how- 
ever, in our opinion afford the slightest justification for the idea that 
the teaching of Scripture cannot be as expert and effective as any other 
teaching. We hold that the Biblical Literature contains a body of 
perfectly intelligible ideas, which can be systematically presented and 
studied; and that it is possible for a teacher so to approach that 
literature and present those ideas that the difficulty of appearing to 
take sides in traditional controversies may be avoided. Not only is 
the Bible a unique record of one side of human experience, but its 
study provides a valuable intellectual discipline, and quickens the 
interest of many young minds. The approach to the study of Scrip- 
ture which we have in mind is historical and objective, the temper and 
method of the teaching being such that the teacher’s primary purpose 
will have been attained when he or she has made the pupil understand 
the meaning of the book which is being studied; and by meaning is 
to be understood the meaning so far as it can be ascertained, for those 
who wrote the book and for those for whom it was written. 


(4) Conviction as to the worth-whileness of the task. 


This leads us naturally to our fourth point—interest, enthu- 
siasm and conviction. To what extent is it essential that the 
teacher of “ R.K. ” should be a believing or orthodox Christian ? 

Professor Victor Murray discusses the question by comparing 
it with requirements for teaching other subjects: 


Must the teacher be expected to accept Milton’s Hebrew cosmogony 
and his doctrine of Sin and Retribution before he is considered to be 
a “ suitable” person to teach English? In a history lesson, could a 
Tory be trusted to deal with the Trade Union Movement or a Socialist 
to discuss the Industrial Revolution? ‘“ Suitability’ in this sense 
would require a large staff of teachers classified according to their 
personal agreement with their subject matter. This surely, therefore, 
is a misuse of terms. What the teacher of Milton requires is not a 
personal agreement with Milton, but a respect for him, a sense that 
what Milton says is worth saying and is said worthily and well, and 
an appreciation of the context of life and thought in which Milton 
wrote. Admittedly, the teacher of religion is not in quite the same 
position, because, in the world outside, the religious values repre- 
sented in the School by Scripture are matters of personal conviction 
and association. Nevertheless, so far as the content of Scripture is 
concerned, “‘ belief ’’ is not essentially different in kind from what it is 
in the case of Milton.” 


? Pp. 208-9. 
* A. V. Murray, The School and the Church (S.C.M., 1914), pp. 32 f. 
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The Head Master of Rydal School touches on the same ques- 
tion. Referring to a Rationalist suggestion that children should 
be taught in outline the great faiths of the world impartially in 
order to produce a spirit of large-minded tolerance in the 
growing generation, he says 
If they [i.e. the teachers] were religious men they would no more 

suggest that one religion was as good as another than a musical man 

would say that one tune was as good as another, or an athlete that 

one game was as good as another.? 
Another Head Master, Mr. Gordon Humphreys, says that the 
teacher 

must be a man of religious conviction himself, one who knows God 

and walks in His precepts. Above all, like Chaucer’s “ poore 

persoun ” it must be true of him: 

But Christes lore, and His apostles twelve, 
He taughte, but first followed it himselve.? 

So the Head Masters, at all events, seem to hold that the 
teachers to whom they entrust Scripture teaching must be men 
of religious conviction, deeply convinced of the importance of 
that which they are to communicate. 

This does not, of course, mean that the Scripture teacher 
must satisfy tests as to his orthodoxy or his attitude to the 
hundred and one points of detail upon which earnest and 
intelligent Christians have held and do hold a diversity of 
opinions. Such a test would be as undesirable as it would be 
impracticable; but it seems impossible to resist the conclusion 
that the teacher who in his heart feels that the Revelation of 
God in Jesus Christ set forth in the Old and New Testaments is 
out of tune with the modern mind, and irrelevant to contem- 
porary experience, ought to avail himself of the provisions of 
the ‘‘ saving clause as to the position of teachers ” in the 1944 
Act.2 However well acquainted with the Bible text and with 
modern understanding of it, and however skilled in the peda- 
gogic arts, one feels that without conviction and enthusiasm 
the teaching must miss its object to a great extent. Even an 


1 Donald Hughes, Some Educational Foundations (Epworth Press, 1945), p. 22. 


2“ The Use of the Bible in School Education,” Trans. Vict. Inst., LXXX 
(1948), p. 98. 


* Education Act 1944 (7 & 8 Geo. 6, ch. 31): “* No teacher in any such school 
shall be required to give Religious Instruction or receive any less emolument or 
be deprived of, or disqualified for, any promotion or other advantage by reason 
of the fact that he does or does not give religious instruction or by reason of his 
religious opinions... .” (para. 30, p. 25). 
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Ernest Renan could hardly, one imagines, provoke a great 
interest in the Word of God in a class of schoolboys, however 
fascinating the pictures he might evoke of the background and 
the setting of its narratives. 


II 


Such, then, would seem to be the chief desiderata if the subject 
of Religious Instruction is to be “ well taught’; what of the 
other need, that it be effectively planned? As is well known, 
this has been to a great extent provided for by Act of Parlia- 
ment. The “* Agreed Syllabus ”’, what it is, how it is produced, 
and what the various syllabuses contain, has already been the 
subject of an article in this QUARTERLY by the present writer.! 
Suffice it at this point to say that the 1944 Education Act laid 
upon each Local Education Authority the duty of either 
compiling its own Syllabus of Religious Instruction in 
consultation with representatives of the Churches and of the 
Teachers, or (again in consultation) adopting one produced 
already by some other Authority. 

With the Agreed Syllabus ready to his hand, the teacher of 
Scripture is spared the task—or deprived of the joy, according 
to the way one looks at it!—of constructing his own syllabus, 
of deciding what shall and what shall not be taught. Further- 
more, the syllabuses usually give considerable aid to the teacher. 
Very few follow the example of Gloucestershire in giving merely 
a scheme of work, a bare outline list of topics to be treated at 
the various stages, but even in this case there is a list of useful 
books appended, to which the teacher can turn for his material. 
More syllabuses err—if indeed error it can be called—on the 
side of an embarras de richesse; they have the appearance at 
least of text-books for honours students in Theology, so that 
one writer has lamented that “ the school leaving age will have 
to be raised to 70 if the work is to be done ! 

In addition to the Syllabuses, moreover, there are many 
valuable manuals designed to supplement the various subjects 
prescribed. Pride of place must be given to the Lesson hand- 
books produced by the Religious Education Press, of which 
mention has already been made. Here, lessons are planned 
and worked out in detail, and a wealth of assistance provided 


1 Vol. XX (1948), pp. 252-271. 
2 A. C. Toyne, Religious Teaching in Schools (R.E.P., 1944), p. 64. 
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for the seeker. In addition there are such works as Dr. Yeaxlee’s 
Handbook to the Cambridgeshire Syllabus, and—designed in a 
more general way to be used with any of the Agreed Sylla- 
buses—Mr. J. W. Harmer’s The Scripture Lesson: A Handbook 
to the Agreed Syllabi (1.V.F., 1946). Certainly there can be 
no excuse in these enlightened days for any Scripture teaching 
not to be “ effectively planned ”’. 


I 

So far we have discussed Scripture teaching in quite a general 
sort of way. We propose now to turn our attention more 
specifically to the Old Testament, and in particular to the 
Prophetic Books. Before examining in detail a few of the 
Agreed Syllabuses actually in use and seeing what parts of the 
School Course they allot to the treatment of the writing pro- 
phets, it might be worth while to touch on another question 
that is sometimes raised: why study the Old Testament at all 
in the Secondary School? 

Of recent years [wrote a teacher in 1944] the question: “ ought 
the Old Testament to be studied in School or ought we to keep to the 
New?” has come to the front. There is a body of opinion which 
answers “‘ Keep to the New”; and much has been written with a 
lingering hope that this may come to be the case. On the other hand 
many teachers feel that, if it should, much would be lost, and that for 
many reasons.! 

This view, that the Syllabus might profitably be limited to 
the New Testanient, has, at first glance, much to commend it. 
Those especially who have but one period a week in which to 
cover all the ground may feel that, limiting their attention to 
the Gospels and the Spread of the Early Church, they could 
better do justice to their subject. Yet this advantage could be 
no more than apparent and superficial, if only because the 
Gospels can in no real sense of the word be understood at all 
without the long preparation for the gospel in the unfolding 
story of the Old Covenant. Our Lord had constantly the words 
of the Law and the Prophets on His lips, and the sermons of 
Peter and John and the Epistles of Paul and the writer to the 
Hebrews have the Scriptures—that is to say the Old Testa- 
ment—woven into their very warp and woof. The Old Testa- 
ment is so obviously the religious preparation for the New; but 
it is much more beside. 


1 Miss Phyllis Hall, “‘ Ought the Old Testament to be taught in Schools?” 
Religion in Education, xii (1944), p. 17. 
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It is the Jinguistic preparation also. Even those who have 
neither Hebrew nor Greek must become aware that the New 
Testament writers were men whose thought was cast in the 
same moulds as that of their forefathers, and so, familiarity 
with the Old Testament text will often illuminate the sense of 
the New. Again, without a knowledge of the stories of the 
Patriarchs, the Laws of Moses, the history of the Kingdoms, 
the message of the Prophets, the music of the sweet Psalmist 
of Israel and the developments of the centuries immediately 
prior to our Lord’s coming, how much we should miss of the 
plain meaning of the Gospel stories. 

But more than all this, the Old Testament has an intrinsic 
value as a great religious book. As Professor Rowley has said: 

If we would truly understand it, it is well to give it scientific study; 
yet if we give it only scientific study, we shall miss.its richest meaning. 
The patient study of the date and origin of its books, of the sources 
employed in their compilation, and the method of that compilation; 
the study of all that vast wealth of material now available to us, dis- 
closing the background of world history in which Israelite history 
must be set, and the cultural and religious outlook of Israel’s neigh- 
bours and masters; the study of her own religious growth, and the 
examination of the religious ideas found in the Old Testament; all 
of these things are abundantly worth while, because they enable us 
to read it with understanding and to see it in true perspective. But 
if we have only this kind of understanding, even though our know- 
ledge is encyclopaedic, and have no appreciation of the sublimity of 
its message, we have not learnt to read it. 

Finally, we may add that if there is a message for us to read 
in the Old Testament, this is true of no part more clearly than 
of the Prophets. Their surroundings are so strangely similar to 
our own. Amos denouncing social inequalities; the post- 
exilic prophets with their sense of anti-climax that their Return 
from Exile had not been all they had looked forward to when it 
was yet in the future; and, so very strikingly, Haggai’s descrip- 
tion of the people’s plight: 

Ye have sown much, and bring in little; ye eat, but ye have not 
enough; ye drink, but ye are not filled with drink; ye clothe you, 
but there is none warm; and he that earneth wages earneth wages to 
put it into a bag with holes.” 


How amazingly contemporary it all sounds! And in the midst 
of such situations comes the message: ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord 


1 H. H. Rowley, ““ The Use of the Old Testament,” Religion in Education, 
vii (1940), p. 3. 


* Haggai i. 6. 
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of Hosts. . . .”; ““ Hear this word that the Lord hath spoken. ...”’; 
‘“* The word of the Lord came unto me, saying. . . .” 


IV 


That the compilers of the Agreed Syllabuses recognize the value 
of the Old Testament in general and of the Prophetic books in 
particular is seen from the amount of space allotted to them. 
It is now our intention to examine a limited number of Sylla- 
buses in actual use in an area at the present time from this point 
of view; but in order to keep the study within manageable 
bounds, we shall confine ourselves to the portions of the Sylla- 
buses applicable to the main course of the Secondary School, 
that is the age groups from eleven to sixteen. But it should be 
borne in mind that most children arriving at the Secondary 
School will already have heard something about most of the 
major figures of our period during their stay in the Primary 
School. 


We set out in tabular form the provision made for the study 
of the Prophets in the relevant portions of the syllabuses under 
discussion.’ 

It will be seen that each of these Syllabuses includes the 
historical background and the main figures of the Prophetic 
Movement in the second year of the course, while the Sunder- 
land and Liverpool Syllabuses, going into more detail, prolong 
this survey into the third year. Bootle returns to a study of the 
teaching of the Prophets in the fourth year, while Cheshire 
devotes the third and fourth years to a careful survey of the 
Prophetic books, leading up from an examination of the 
earlier prophets who left no written works. Lancashire and 
Liverpool prescribe the Prophets among other topics for the 
14-16 age group. Roughly speaking, then, the pupils will 
learn of the Prophets as historical figures in the Scripture 
narrative during the second, or perhaps the third, year of the 
course; while at a later stage they will deal with them again 
with special reference to their teachings. 

‘The question is, of course, as to how all this wealth of material 
is to be fitted into the small allowance of time that we have 
for dealing with it—in the Grammar School one period per 


1 The Cheshire, Lancashire and Liverpool Syllabuses are new compilations 
under the 1944 Act, and have superseded those examined in the article on “ The 
Agreed Syllabus ”’ in this QUARTERLY for October 1948. 
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week; in the Modern Secondary School perhaps a slightly 
more generous allocation of two or three periods. When we 
remember that the time we can give to the Old Testament 
portion of the syllabus is usually little more than one third of 
the time available in any year for Scripture teaching, it is clear 
that for each of the essential figures of the Prophetic Movement 
we shall be very fortunate indeed if we can spare more than 
two periods, more often only one. What then shall we do with 
our time? 


First, let us consider the second year lessons on the pro- 
phetic figures. The 1939 Cambridgeshire Syllabus has a rubric 
which sets forth the aim it considers the teaching should have in 
mind: 

Much of the material can be taught as stories from the Old Testa- 
ment, the Apocrypha and other sources; ideas of the extent of 


Alexander’s conquests, the Dispersion and the Roman world might 
be conveyed by the use of maps. 


The dual purpose is first to present the figures of the Prophets 
as living figures, and then to fit them into their place in the 
completed picture. To deal with this latter point first, it is 
clear that each child ought to have a reasonable picture in his 
mind of the map of the Middle East, not in too great detail, of 
course, but he certainly ought to know such things as which is 
Tigris and which Euphrates, whether Babylon is north of 
Nineveh or vice versa, and the difference between Syria and 
Assyria. One interesting plan that has been tried with success 
is to teach the map at the beginning of the term by associating 
the geographical locations with the various desks in the class- 
room. Jones in the second row from the front of the class 
becomes Jerusalem, Smith half-way towards the back right- 
hand corner is Babylon, and Williams in the middle of the back 
row is Nineveh.? And with the map should be learnt a very 
simple outline of dates. 


As to the more difficult task of “‘ making the prophets live ”’, 
here is an interesting suggestion for a lesson on Amos at this 


Pp. @, 


® This suggestion was made at a meeting of the Graduates’ Fellowship (Schools 
Section) about ten years ago in a paper by Mr. J. G. H. Leask, M.A., which does 
not appear to have been published. A useful treatment of the subject will be found 
in The Scripture Lesson already mentioned, chap. xvii. 
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stage. It is by Miss Margaret Avery, and is called ““ How Amos 
the Shepherd preached the Word of God ”’: 


(i) Give a vivid picture of the rugged hills sloping steeply to the 
Dead Sea—their scanty pastures dotted with thorny scrub, stunted 
fig and mulberry trees; and squat and ugly, but valuable little sheep. 
(ii) Amos on the hills—watching the “‘ seven stars and Orion” and 
hearing God’s voice in the winds on the hill-tops; loneliness, hardi- 
ness, courage in fighting wild animals (children could discover these 
points from the text). 

(iii) Amos and the Cities. Describe prosperity following on successful 
Syrian Wars: growth of new official class: big estates: corruption 
in law courts: cheating in business: idleness, frivolity and luxury 
(with some help the class could find all this from references). 

(iv) The Call. ‘‘ Go prophesy unto My people Israel”; an unpaid 
prophet. Driven by the Spirit of God to prophesy. 

(v) Amos and Amaziah at Bethel (ch. vii)—a vivid story. 

(vi) Beginnings of the O.T. Amos writes down the stirring oracles 
which he may not speak. 

(vii) His message—‘* God is a just Judge ”’.t 


This lesson is quoted in order to show how abundant is the 
material for several lessons on this arresting figure, the difficulty 
is going to be obviously (and especially where we are rationed 
to one lesson only!) what to choose among all the riches at our 
disposal. At all events, it is clear that in the Bible story itself, 
without a lot of “ background ” material, there is narrative to 
grip and to enthrall. 

When we come to the later treatment of the Prophets, at a 
more mature stage of the child’s development, it is the teaching 
and the ideas that we wish to bring out, but even so, as the 1939 
Cambridgeshire Syllabus says,? speaking of the People of God: 


Yet the People is made up of individual men and women, and their 
story is its story. From the very first, the individual stands out... . 
How far the great men of any nation are the moulders, or the pro- 
ducts, of their time may be disputed; but certainly in their personal 
history the history of their times is best understood. Biography is 
always more attractive than bare history, and emphatically so to 
children. Movements of thought will leave them cold; but they 
understand men and women. Abraham (and the others) are live 
people: and in their personal story is told the story of the people of 
God. It cannot always be so told. There are vital movements which 
are associated with no particular names. But wherever possible, 
the story should centre in the individual. 


1 Religion in Education, iv (1937), p. 225. 
2 P. 68. 
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With the great prophets, this is very much so. Each was a great 
protestant, who saw evil around him and denounced it, and saw 
the will of God and proclaimed it. So Mr. G. L. Heawood, 
the Head Master of Cheltenham Grammar School, suggests? 
that each prophet may be approached by a five-fold question- 
naire: 

(i) Who was he, and when did he live? 

(ii) What did he say was wrong? 
(iii) What was said to him? 
(iv) What did he say about God? 

(v) What did he say men ought to do? 


Mr. Heawood suggests that these questions should be put on the 
blackboard with appropriate references, which the boys should 
hunt up for themselves; the boys’ answers would form the basis 
of discussion. He continues: 


Some explanation will, of course, be necessary in any case, and 
can easily be worked into the discussion, e.g.: The political situation, 
illustrated if desired from i. 1-iii. 12. The meaning of the word seer 
(not a professional prophet) in vii. 12. What Bethel implied (cf. 
modern equivalents). The novelty of Amos’ teaching and the reality 
of the opposition to him must be made emphatically clear. 


The whole is rounded off by the teacher’s summary. 

One final point that Mr. Heawood discusses? is the use of the 
Syllabus. All the Agreed Syllabuses are emphatic that they 
are guides, not masters; aids, not autocrats. Their words are 
eloquently summed up by Archbishop William Temple in the 
Foreword to the 1930 York Syllabus :* 


It is very important that its real purpose should be appreciated. 
In every department of education, what matters most is the free play 
of intercourse between the mind of the teacher and the mind of the 
learner; but in no department is this so important as in connection 
with religion. The syllabus should, therefore, be used with great 
freedom and elasticity. It is a guide, but nothing more. The wise 
traveller who visits, say, Florence, does not feel bound to see every 
sight mentioned in his guide-book; he quickly finds out which objects 
of interest are of importance or value to him personally and gives less 
attention to the rest. A guide-book is a servant, not a master, and this 
syllabus is a guide-book for those engaged in the difficult, but supreme- 
ly important work of religious instruction. 


1 Religion in School (S.C.M., 1939), pp. 138 ff. 


2 Ibid., pp. 88 f. 
$ p. 2. 
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With this view Mr. Heawood agrees, and makes the inter- 
esting suggestion that instead of rushing through all the prophets 
in the term allotted to them in the Syllabus, the teacher might 
spend all the time available on one prophet, say Amos. 

His class may in this way learn more of the meaning of the Old 
Testament, the place of the Prophets, and God’s ways with men than 
by any other method. 

In this brief sketch it has been possible only to touch upon 
the great subject of How to teach the Old Testament Prophets 
in Grammar Schools and Secondary Schools; but enough has 
perhaps been said to show that here indeed is a great field for 
study. 


Birkenhead LAURENCE E. PORTER. 












BENJAMIN WILLS NEWTON AND HIS 
MESSAGE FOR TO-DAY? 


I, HIS CAREER 


Benjamin Wills Newton was born at Plymouth on December 
12, 1807, and died at Tunbridge Wells on June 26, 1899. His 
mother, who at his birth had been a widow for some months, 
brought him up with earnest piety. He was educated privately 
until, in his seventeenth year, she sent him to Exeter College, 
Oxford. There, at the early age of eighteen, he was elected to 
a Fellowship of the College. He graduated B.A. and gained a 
First Class in Classics in 1828.2 “‘ In 1827,” he writes, “* I com- 
menced my Christian course in the Evangelical circle.” 


At Oxford he read privately with Francis William Newman 
(who was a Fellow of Balliol from 1826 to 1830) with the inten- 
tion of entering the ministry of the Church of England. But 
after further and prolonged consideration he gave up all thought 
of being ordained because of errors which he saw in the Estab- 
lished Church and in Christendom generally. He continued at 
Oxford as Fellow of Exeter, doing some tutorial work, until 
1832, when he returned to Plymouth. At Plymouth he became 
a private tutor and later conducted a school in Princess Square 
until 1847. 


It was through F. W. Newman while at Oxford that he became 
acquainted with John Nelson Darby. On his return to Ply- 
mouth he became one of the early leaders of the Assembly of 
Brethren in that town*® and persuaded Darby to join him there. 
He was one with the Brethren as regards the full inspiration and 
sole authority of Holy Scripture, their call to separation and 
insistence on the facts of the Gospel; but never did he accept 
that system of doctrine and prophecy which some Brethren have 
woven around their expectation of Christ’s coming at any 
moment. In the assembly at Plymouth, with a membership of 


1 Some time ago Mr. Fromow contributed to THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY 
a study of Samuel Prideaux Tregelles, the great English Biblical scholar of the 
nineteenth century. We are now glad to have this study of B. W. Newton, 
another scholar who was very closely associated with Tregelles. Ep. 


2 See the Schaff-Herzog Encyclopaedia of Religious Knowledge (1910 edition), 
Vol. VIII, p. 154 (article on B. W. Newton by E. E. Whitfield). 


* It is from this assembly, the first of its kind in England (though there was 
one in Dublin, where the movement started, some years earlier), that the term 
‘** Plymouth Brethren ”’ is derived. Ep. 
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over a thousand, Newton laboured with true pastoral oversight 
for seventeen years. In 1845 a rupture took place between him 
and Darby, ostensibly on the question of ministry and church 
government, but really the cause was their difference of views 
on prophecy and the Second Advent of Christ. 


About 1835 Newton met his close friend S. P. Tregelles, and 
became the instrument of his conversion, through the message 
of unfulfilled prophecy, showing him that God has a plan for 
Israel and the nations of the earth as well as for the Church. He 
gave Tregelles lavish financial aid in his researches, as Tregelles 
devoted his time for over thirty years to seeking to establish 
from the most ancient documents the genuine text of the Greek 
New Testament. 


In 1847 Newton separated from the Brethren, and finally left 
Plymouth. He held meetings at various rooms in London—for 
some time at Duke Street, Westminster, and for a long time in 
a hall which he had built for himself in Queen’s Road, Bays- 
water. Later he lived at Orpington, Kent, and at Newport, 
Isle of Wight, where he conducted Bible readings and gave 
occasional public lectures. He moved to Tunbridge Wells in 
1896, and there three years later he died and was interred. 
When through age his public ministry was curtailed, he con- 
tinued to write until within four years of his death. 


II. HIS SUPPORT FOR MISSIONS AND CHARITIES 


He and Dr. Tregelles worked together from 1860 in ministering 
to the needs and alleviating the sufferings of Manuel Matamoras 
in his witness for Gospel truth in Spain. Some of Newton’s 
followers have proved themselves among the most efficient 
missionaries among Israel and the nations, to earth’s farthest 
bound. 

The Aged Pilgrims’ Friend Society, with its ministry to the 
Lord’s aged poor, found a warm place in the hearts of Mr. and 
_ Mrs. Newton. This is shown in Inasmuch, the centenary volume 


1 The breach became final in 1847, when Darby charged Newton with serious 
heresy regarding the Person of Christ. In a letter dated November 26 of that 
year, Newton unreservedly withdrew certain unguarded expressions which might 
have appeared to give some colour to the charge (although all who are acquainted 
at first hand with Newton’s works know how unfounded the charge was). Darby 
and his adherents practically ignored Newton’s withdrawal, and to this day most 
Darbyists think of Newton as a heresiarch who denied the personal sinlessness 
of our Lord! Eb. 
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of the Society, written by the Secretary, John E. Hazelton. We 
quote from the second edition (1922) pp. 135-6: 


The commencement of the second century of the Society’s history 
was auspicious. The substantial bequest by the late Mrs. Newton, 
who passed away in December, 1906, and who, with her husband, 
the late Mr. Benjamin Wills Newton, and her sister, the late Miss 
Sophia C. Hawkins, were for many years interested in the Society, 
enabled the Committee to raise recipients to the higher pensions, and 
to anticipate that the help given might ultimately be permanently 
increased. They were further encouraged because this gift was be- 
stowed as a recognition of the Society’s adherence to its foundation 
principles as expressed in the Word of God embodied in its Deeds. 


Ill. AN OUTSTANDING TEACHER OF DOCTRINE 


B. W. Newton was not only a teacher indeed, but possessed 
the true spirit of a Reformer. He has been aptly described as 
“the John Calvin of the nineteenth century ”’. 


By voice, pen and example he earnestly called on the Lord’s 
people to withdraw from the corruptions of Christendom. He 
taught that a New Position was needed; that a further step 
beyond that of the Protestant Reformation should be taken. 
Error—and even the Reformers were not free from error—must 
be opposed, and the principles of truth upheld. He taught that, 
whilst a firm attitude is taken up regarding everything that is 
evil in the world and in the Church, a kindly and loving for- 
bearance must be shown to those of the Lord’s children who are 
less well instructed. 


Among B. W. Newton’s favourite writers, whom he often 
quoted, was Bishop Pearson, author of the Exposition of the 
Apostles’ Creed. Indeed, he made it a rule never to depart from 
the expressions of the credal confessions, where he could accept 
them as in accord with Scripture. 


His outstanding Doctrinal Teachings were: 
1. The Covenant of Grace as the foundation of the faith. 
2. Substitutionary atonement as vital for salvation. 


3. The unity of the body of the redeemed in every age and 
dispensation. 


4. The imputation of the obedience of Christ in life and 
death to all believers. 
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A glance at the titles of some of his works will confirm all 
this. We name a few: 
Ancient Truths; and, Christ our Suffering Surety. 
Appointments of God in Judgment and Mercy Considered. 
Atonement Saveth. 
Is Salvation by the Obedience of a Divine Substitute a Fiction? 
Propositions for the Solemn Consideration of Christians. 
On the Doctrine of Popery in the Light of Holy Scripture and 
Tradition. 
The Modern Doctrines respecting Sinlessness considered. 
Justification and Sanctification. 
Salvation by Substitution. 
The Old Testament Saints not Excluded from the Church in 
Glory. 
It is interesting to notice that in the very titles to his books 
his gentleness was plainly evidenced. 
Of these doctrinal works the present minister of Westminster 
Chapel has written (October 1952): 


This is precisely the type of writing that I enjoy. It is theological 
writing at its very best. Would that these were read more to-day. 
You are doing a great work in keeping before the public writings of 
this order. 





(Signed) D. M. LLoyp-Jongs. 


IV. ON THE HOLINESS OF CHRIST 


Those who have read Newton’s works will know his soundness 
on this important subject. For example, after referring to our 
natures, corrupt and depraved on account of sin, he says: 


But it was otherwise with our Substitute. His nature as man was 
not less perfect than His nature as God. In both He was equally 
pure, equally holy. His devotedness, the perfectness of His character, 
all that He manifested in word and deed, was but the result of His 
being what He essentially was—the Holy One—One inwardly as well 
as outwardly perfect—One who could say from His youth up, “I 
delight to do Thy will, O my God; Thy law is within my heart”. 
And when He, in whom this inward perfectness was, submitted to die; 
when that perfectness was presented for us on the cross; when recon- 
ciliation and peace became the declared results of that offering—such 
reconciliation, that God bids us rejoice in Christ, and grants us 
communion with His own joy in Him. . . (Thoughts on Parts of 
Leviticus, p. 127). 
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Vv. TESTIMONIES TO THE MAN AND HIS WORKS 


In 1864 Newton published Propositions for the Solemn Con- 
sideration of Christians. In reviewing this pamphlet in the 
Quarterly Journal of Prophecy for January 1865, his friend Dr. 
Horatius Bonar said: 


The seventeen Propositions embody almost a total of Divinity; 
certainly the first seven contain the Gospel as all well-read Bible 
students understand it. To those who intelligently “‘ search the 
Scriptures ”’ they will commend themselves with the force of simple, 
unadulterated truth; and as such we hope they will be widely circu- 
lated. 


Dr. J. H. Brookes of St. Louis, U.S.A., said: 


Mr. Newton is God’s seer, standing on the Watchtower, and he 
sees farther into the future than any other living man. 


Newton’s Thoughts on the Apocalypse has received repeated 
commendation from the pen of Dr. James M. Gray; and C. H. 
Spurgeon described the work as “ condensed and instructive ”’. 

It may surprise some to know that J. N. Darby, speaking of 
him as “‘ dear brother Newton ”’, said in the presence of Dr. 
Cameron of Washington, U.S.A., “Mr. Newton is the most 
godly man I ever knew.” 


George Miiller of Bristol wrote: 


I consider Mr. Newton’s writings to be most sound and scriptural, 
and my wife and I are in the habit of reading them, not only with the 
deepest interest, but great profit to our souls. His books are certainly 
most valuable, for they exalt the person and work of our blessed Lord 
Jesus Christ to the very utmost. If anyone honestly wishes to know 
what Mr. Newton’s views really are, let him carefully and attentively 
read some of his principal writings through, such as Salvation by 


1 Dr. Cameron’s account is worth quoting in full, as he gave it in Perilous 
Times for April 1917: ‘* Over forty years ago, at my own table in New York City, 
Mr. Darby called Mr. Newton ‘ dear brother Newton’. I expressed my deep 
surprise at the use of such an endearing term concerning the one who had been 
freely called ‘ that dangerous man ’, * the arch enemy ’, ‘ the fearful blasphemer ’, 
and other equally harsh terms. At once Mr. Darby replied: ‘ Mr. Newton is the 
most godly man I ever knew’. I said, ‘ Well, then, what was all this trouble and 
condemnation about, if Mr. Newton is such a godly man ?’ He answered 
promptly, ‘Oh, but Mr. Newton had taught blasphemous doctrines about the 
person of our blessed Lord, and these had to be dealt with.’ ‘ But,’ I said, ‘ Mr. 
Newton withdrew the tract on which this charge was made and afterwards 
published another tract [Christ our Suffering Surety, 1858] that is the clearest, 
most scriptural and most reverential treatment of that delicate question that has 
ever been published.’ * Yes,’ said Mr. Darby, ‘ but there never was any adequate 
repentance for the sin!’ Here the conversation ended, because dear Mr. Darby 
(for I loved him) was too old and too venerable a man to admit of my giving 
* adequate ’ expression to my indignant feelings.”” Ep. 
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Substitution; Atonement and its Results; Gospel Truths, from which 
he will clearly see, not only that Mr. Newton is sound in the faith, 
but also that his teaching is of a most valuable character.... I 
regard Mr. Newton as the most accurate writer on religious themes of 
the nineteenth century. 


The evangelist Henry Varley wrote of him: 


He was an uncompromising opponent to all error. His faithfulness 
to the Word of God, coupled with his profound intelligence, both 
spiritual and intellectual, made him mighty alike in the setting forth 
and defence of revealed truth. His varied writings, so clear and 
luminous, have enriched the whole Church of God. Far and away 
beyond any power or influence recognized by men, his sphere of 
influence has continually increased. 

Faithfulness to God marked his daily walk with Him: his mind 
was constantly girded with truth. Truth was to B. W. Newton 
sovereign and supreme. ... If ever a man was faithful to the whole 
platform of evangelical truth, it was our honoured brother. His 
views upon, and knowledge of prophetic Scriptures was simply 
wonderful. He was, in a divine sense, “ a man of light and learning,” 
eminently fitted for these difficult days. 


Dr. A. T. Pierson quoted from him in his many works as 
being “‘ a most devout and spiritual student of Holy Scripture ”’; 
and commended his principles of first, full and final mention 
of any subject in the Bible as giving the key to the interpretation 
of the whole. 

The Rev. Charles Fisher, late Pastor of Lansdowne Hall, 
West Norwood, wrote: 


I have found B. W. Newton a writer of great lucidity and spiritual 
insight, one of God’s choice gifts to the church. 

Mr. Newton entirely repudiated any pre-tribulation rapture of the 
saints. He published pamphlets on the subject. 

Many years ago Mr. Newton wrote, “‘ From the present time 
onward, it may be expected that there will be some (they will at first, 
perhaps, be a few scattered individuals), who will give themselves 
earnestly, humbly and prayerfully to the searching of the Word of 
God, expecting to find in the Truth there taught such definiteness, 
clearness and harmoniousness as to preclude uncertainty and to 
afford a solid basis for practical unity.”” That is well said, but B. W. 
Newton has had to wait a long while before his message has been 
listened to. 


1 Dr. H. A. Ironside has written: “* The late venerable man of God, Mr. 
Henry Varley, well known as an evangelist and Bible teacher in Europe, America 
and Australia, said to me on one occasion: ‘ If I were asked to name the godliest 
man I have ever known, I should unhesitatingly say, Benjamin Wills Newton.’ 
He described him as tall and of patriarchal bearing, with the calm of heaven on 
his brow, and the law of kindness on his lips. His intimate associates loved him 
devotedly and listened with rapt attention to his expositions ’’ (Historical Sketch 
of the Brethren Movement (Grand Rapids, 1942], pp. 31 f.). Ep. 
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My reason for bringing these books to your notice is that God 
gifted His servant, B. W. Newton, in a very special way. Not only 
was he a fellow of his college, but he was a first-rate Hebrew and 
Greek scholar, and a man who had a very liberal education. Some 
of the best of modern students acknowledge his scholarship. He was 
at the same time a simple, devoted believer in the Lord; a man of true 
spiritual experience and insight, and loyal in the utmost degree to the 
great Evangelical truths of the Reformation. I do not claim infalli- 
bility for him; all I do say is that B. W. Newton’s works contain a 
complete antidote to the vagaries of the Scofield Bible’s prophetic 
teaching, and also a still more convincing corrective of Mr. Mauro’s 
*“‘ theories ” of there being no future for Israel as a nation, though 
they were written many years before either the one or the other came 
to daylight. 

The Rev. E. J. Poole-Connor, in his several books, regards 
Newton’s “ teaching on the subject of the Lord’s Return and 
on many other subjects as singularly scriptural and compelling.” 


VI. THE CALL OF PROPHETIC TRUTH 

Newton’s writings are Scriptural, Apostolic, Reformed, Calvin- 
istic, Puritan, Evangelical and Evangelistic. On this basis he 
was in prophetic teaching a simple futurist. He found no place 
for the hair-splitting dispensationalism of modern times, such 
as appears in the teaching of J. N. Darby and his followers, of 
the Scofield Bible and of Dr. E. W. Bullinger. Yet he sharply 
distinguished the Scriptural dispensations and foretold the 
fast approaching end of the age prior to divine cataclysmic 
intervention for the bringing in of the manifest Kingdom.! 

To summarize his teaching: 

1. Pre-millennial simple futurist teachings are Scriptural. 
They do not run away from the old paths, or question the creeds 
and confessions which have been accepted generally by Evan- 
gelical Protestants; but rather they build another tier of truth 
on the foundations of (1) the Apostles, (2) the Early Church, 
(3) the Reformers, (4) the Puritans, (5) the eighteenth-century 
Evangelicals. 

2. Holy Scripture taken literally is spiritual and not carnal; 
as an old axiom said, “‘ the farthest from the literal is commonly 
the worst.” 

1 His own account of the way in which he came to accept this “ simple futur- 
ism’ may be read in a pamphlet How B. W. Newton Learned Prophetic Truth, 
recently reprinted from Watching and Waiting and obtainable for 3d. (2s. 6d. a 
dozen) from the Sovereign Grace Advent Testimony, 9 Milnthorpe Road, 


Chiswick, London, W. 4. Most of the writings of B. W. Newton are still available 
from the Sovereign Grace Advent Testimony; a list will be sent on application. 
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3. The signs of the times among Israel, the nations, Christen- 
dom, the Church and the world at large, indicate the near 
approach of the return of our Lord Jesus Christ; but the end 
is not yet. 


4. The call is therefore to a full-orbed presentation of the 
whole counsel of God, calling for devotion, separation and 
service. 


5. God will send reformation, spiritual revival and Christian 
unity in a testimony to the whole truth, in Jerusalem at the end 
of the age. 


B. W. Newton in his day read and pointed out the signs and 
foretold their progressive development so clearly, that we 
venture to suggest to any careful reader of his works that he 
was neither rash nor premature in judging them, and that there 
has been no failure in any large measure in the fulfilment of his 
suggested possible developments since his day. This is very 
remarkable as an evidence of his sound judgment, as taught by 
the Holy Spirit in the “sure word of prophecy.” This fact 
gives us the greater confidence in commending his writings. 
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G. H. Lang, Departure (1925), pp. 7 ff.; The Local Assembly 
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CHRISTIAN HOPE AND HISTORY 
(Concluded) 


Ill. HOPE AND HISTORY 


The purely religious way in which hope is conceived in the Bible 
seems at first sight to remove it completely from the ordinary 
life of man and from history. If that were the case, we would 
be confronted with a serious duality. Whenever life in those 
spheres should prove to be unsatisfactory, man would have 
merely “ natural” hopes at his disposal, while the Biblical 
hope would fail him. Actually, however, the believing person 
finds himself in a vastly different situation. 


(1) The Futility of History 

By identifying Himself with the Incarnate Son in glorifying 
Him, God shows that it is through his historical development 
that man is gradually to be led to his divine destination. Thus 
history is not entirely meaningless, as is held by many idealists 
and mystics who contend that the only place where “ true” 
life can be found is in the interior of man’s mind or heart. 
Rather it is in the strivings and labors of historical activity that 
man gives expression to the fact that he has instinctively appre- 
hended the transcendental goal for which God has chosen him. 
For the same reason, rather than for biological or psychological 
necessities, man is never willing to give up the uphill fight in 
history. Despite all its numberless disappointments and frustra- 
tions the human race has started historical activities over and 
over again. 

But by sending His Son from heaven to bring about the 
salvation of mankind, God reminds us at the same time of the 
futility of history. The fact that God Himself has to come to 
man’s rescue indicates man’s inability to reach his ultimate goal 
by means of historical attainments. What lends to history its 
tragic character is the fact that with all his efforts and toil man 
is not capable of making history truly meaningful because he is 
not able to escape the “ law of equalization”’. That law states 
that in this world the ratio of happiness and danger, of con- 
structive and disintegrating forces, of co-operation and enmity, 
is stationary when watched over a long period of time, notwith- 
standing brief spells in which there seems to be a real increase 
in positive attainments. Because man instinctively envisages a 
high goal, he accomplishes great things in history. But re- 
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maining at bottom unchanged, viz., as a being primarily con- 
cerned with his own well-being, both as an individual and 
collectively, man will utilize every new accomplishment for evil 
no less than for good purposes. 

The life of Jesus makes it plain that it is God’s will that 
history should be subject to that law. As a being destined for 
fellowship with God, man is capable of making progress in 
history and of accumulating the experiences of the past. Thus 
there is real growth in human civilization. But since he wants 
to live his own life just as though God did not matter, man is 
not able to enjoy his historical attainments. According to the 
Bible that is the wrath of God under which man chafes. God 
does not allow man to reach a goal which would give him full 
satisfaction. Hence it is rather naive when people make so 
much of the idea of Progress. 

For the same reason, the idea of the “end of history” is 
elusive. Throughout history man looks out for a time when 
all the toil of history will be over. Working and sweating 
merely in order to keep oneself busy does not yield real satis- 
faction. In history people want to accomplish something: a 
work of art, a political order, a position of international 
superiority, a high type of civilization, etc. Once the “ historical 
work ” has been realized its accomplishment provides a resting 
place for the historical group. It is followed by a period of 
relative rest, a time in which the historical group appropriates 
the fruits of its accomplishment. Man hopes all the time that 
by acting in such a manner he will eventually reach a state where 
no further effort is required and things are so well arranged that 
they will take care of themselves. But instead, the time comes 
when a given order no longer satisfies the needs of a people, 
because circumstances and human individuals have greatly 
changed. Thus it becomes imperative that a new effort be made 
in order to adjust the life of the group to the conditions and 
requirements of a new age. 

During a period of activity people will easily entertain the 
hope that this will be the final effort, and that the new stage 
will be so perfect that all generations will find in it their satis- 
faction. The Reformers, e.g., hoped that by their work the 
purity of the Church would be finally restored; the French 
Revolution was considered as the perfect embodiment of 
reason in political and social life; we fought the “ war to end 
all wars ’’, etc. Yet God does not grant sinful man the privilege 
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of bringing about the end of history. Thus man cannot live 
in history without the hope that something permanent will be 
brought about by his labours, only to see his hopes frustrated 
and disappointed time and again. 

Finally there is the pathetic fact that all historical groups are 
of a limited duration only and inevitably come to an end. 
Experience shows that not a single historical unit has been able 
to maintain itself in existence for more than a few centuries. 
Then follows a process of disintegration. Portions may survive 
as splinter groups or as parts of a new group that is being 
formed. But the specific accomplishments of the paternal 
group are lost in such a process. Spengler has rightly pointed 
out that the borrowing or imitating of foreign civilizations or 
systems of law by new groups cannot be interpreted as a con- 
tinuation of the original group. The borrowed elements are 
completely metamorphosized in such a process. 

Would this analysis of history confirm the popular contention 
that the Biblical view of hope turns people completely away 
from history and public life and toward a purely transcendental 
reality? Fortunately our analysis is not all that the Bible has 
to say concerning the relationship of hope and history. There 
is one factor which has not yet been discussed, viz., Jesus Christ’s 
place in history. 


(2) Jesus Christ in History 


The purely “‘ other-worldly ” interpretations of the Christian 
hope are caused by a failure to take Christ’s place in history 
seriously. He is treated as a heavenly being who has happened 
to appear for some time here on earth, but whose work has no 
connection with human history. Though the advocates of 
Christian transcendentalism usually emphasize that Christ is 
true man no less than true God, that fact remains a purely 
metaphysical datum and is in no way related to the historical 
character of human existence. Different, however, is the 
picture offered by the New Testament. 

To the Primitive Church the birth of Jesus from a Jewish 
mother, and His ministry in and to historical Israel, e.g., were 
essential features of His mission. He is also introduced as the 
heir of the promises God had given to Abraham and David, 
and the moment of His ministry is the “‘ fulness of time ”’, i.e., 
the turning point of history, where one age ends and another one 
begins. He opens His public ministry with the announcement 
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that God’s kingly rule is being applied to the earth. He does 
not discuss the nature of the Kingdom or recommend His own 
brand of the eschatological idea, but rather he states authorita- 
tively that now the clock of history is striking the decisive hour, 
and that the New Age is being ushered in by His ministry. 
Thus He introduces Himself as being a decisive factor of human 
history. 

Jesus’ resurrection deeply affected the national existence of 
Israel. It split the nation in a manner more fatal than had been 
the disruption of Solomon’s kingdom in their ancient history. 
For that political breach could be healed, whereas the division 
caused by Jesus is irreparable. The Primitive Church further- 
more confesses that the risen Lord has not withdrawn into 
inactivity. Rather He is depicted as ruling from heaven as the 
head of the Church and guiding its history. Thus His reign 
becomes the occasion for momentous clashes in history, as, 
e.g., between the Roman Empire and the Ancient Church, 
between Pope and Emperor in the Middle Ages, between the 
secular mentality of the Renaissance and the spiritual inward- 
ness of the Reformation, or between National Socialism and the 
German Confessing Church. 

Jesus is capable of influencing the course of history so 
decisively because He is the Son of God; and in turn people 
who experience His power realize that He is not just a great man. 
He sanctifies us, He enables us to see not only the wrongness 
of our former outlook on life, but also the necessity of a life in 
communion with God, and He brings to us the forgiveness of 
sins, and the courage to start life afresh despite all we have done 
in the past in wrecking our own life. While we are not “* deified” 
by Jesus Christ, nor “* free from sin and this world ”’, nor “* free 
from fear”, yet we are enabled by His Gospel to see Him 
moving in history towards His Parousia, and by believing in 
Him we are united with Him. Thereby we create spiritual 
realities. Faith is not a purely subjective, mental reality. As 
a personal fellowship with the risen Lord it is a trans-subjective 
fact capable of influencing our environment and history. For 
Jesus was obedient to the Father, and He identified Himself with 
the goal that God had set Himself in making this world, viz. 
that this earthly world and man should attain to full communion 
with the Creator. It is in view of this goal that the Risen One 
transforms this world step by step until finally He will com- 
pletely subjugate the powers of evil, and render them incapable 
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of harming anything that is under His rule. It is with this 
risen Lord that His followers are united. Thus those who 
believe in Jesus Christ entertain a very definite hope concerning 
this world and history, and an exalted view of the significance 
they have for their transformation. 

The ministry of Christ is not just one among other important 
and momentous events in the history of mankind. Rather it 
carries absolute finality with it and is the decisive event in the 
whole development of the race. We have to be careful, how- 
ever, in defining that finality. C. H. Dodd, e.g., seems to view 
the event under a purely positivistic angle and hence confines 
it to the public ministry of Jesus. In it he finds the fulfilment 
of the prophetic prediction. The “ Realized Eschatology ” 
which Dodd professes on that basis means that all the decisive 
events of history belong to the past, at least as far as spiritual 
history is concerned, and that all we do by faith is to appro- 
priate to ourselves the benefits of Christ’s work. This “ Realized 
Eschatology ” leaves no room for Christian hope because there 
is nothing new to be hoped for. 

Professor John Knox, of Union Seminary, New York, on the 
other hand, interprets the ‘‘ Christ-event ’” as being formed by 
the earthly ministry of Jesus plus its aftermath in the operation 
of the risen Lord. On that basis there is ample room left for 
Christian hope. We may expect that as in the past so in the 
future the risen Lord will manifest His power in the lives of His 
followers. But here, too, the finality of Christ’s significance 
belongs entirely to the past. For the Christian hope which 
rests upon the “ Christ-event ” has no bearing upon history. 
There is nothing new to be expected; as in the past so in 
the future the risen Saviour will dispense the same gifts. 

According to the New Testament, however, the task of Jesus 
is not confined to His earthly ministry. Rather He who speaks 
of Himself as being the Son of Man constantly refers to His 
return in glory, too. Yet the Parousia is not just a show of 
Christ’s present glory disclosed to the whole of mankind, but 
rather heralds the end and climax of His messianic activities. 
Hence when we speak of the finality of His work we mean the 
whole work from the Incarnation to the Parousia.1 With 
Christ’s promise of His Parousia we receive not merely hope 

1 The once-for-allness of the Cross does not mean that with the Crucifixion 


the work of the Son was completed (cf. 1 Cor. xv. 24, 25) but rather that thereby 
the remission of sins was brought to mankind. 
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for the future because we are sure that the risen Lord is capable 
and willing to act in the life of the believers, but also the assur- 
ance that whatever He is to do will be of decisive significance 
for the history of mankind. Each act will contribute, e.g., to 
making articulate the separation of mankind into believers and 
unbelievers. 

Under Christ’s rule the “law of equalization” does no 
longer operate. Those who are “reborn to a living hope” 
realize that it is not necessary for man to seek himself, his 
power, glory, recognition, happiness or success in order to live 
in this world. Experiencing that they have lasting spiritual 
resources, such as the Bible, the Sacraments, and the Church at 
their disposal, the believers are able to be content in all circum- 
stances of life, because they look confidently toward Christ’s 
future. Furthermore, while the believers are not exempt from 
the Divine Judgment, the latter has an educative rather than a 
punitive function in their lives. When God frustrates our 
earthly plans or takes the goods away for which we strove in 
our self-assertiveness, He does so in order to show us the truly 
constructive opportunities we have in Jesus Christ. That proves 
to show that Jesus Christ is not just a messenger of the good 
things which are to come to pass, rather He is the Agent 
who, through His heavenly rule, brings about these changes, 
and as those who are united with Him by faith we, too, share 
His power. 


(3) Christ, Satan and this World 

Two implications of Christ’s work should especially be 
mentioned, because they affect considerably our understanding 
of the Christian hope. They are the fight the risen Lord wages 
against Satan, and the plasticity of this world. 

The historical process in which we as Christians live would 
be but partially described if we mentioned only the human 
factors at work therein. A Christian differs from a non- 
Christian not merely by the fact that he holds different religious 
views, and practises a different kind of worship, but also and 
above all that he owes his faith to a divine impetus, and that 
by faith he is enabled to draw constantly on the energies of a 
new life that flow from the Resurrected One. For this reason 
everything that we do as Christians has its effects both upon our 
historical environment and also upon the spiritual realm. Every 
act of faith creates a spiritual reality., We forget so easily how 
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much Christians by their spiritual life have contributed to 
human history. Time and again it was the Christian experi- 
ment by whose success the secular world was encouraged to 
engage in similar enterprises. To mention only a few things, 
it was the Church that started popular education, that engen- 
dered respect for the dignity of womanhood, that created the 
concept of unselfish administration through officials. Pro- 
testantism gave the impetus to political democracy; the 
Christian hope brought about the spirit of initiative and enter- 
prise in trade and industry, etc. Everywhere in history we 
notice how the fact that people have believed in Christ gives 
them a new attitude toward this world and their environment. 

But what Christ performs through His followers is not just 
done in order to replace the imperfect or the obsolete by some- 
thing perfect or new. Rather Christ came to redeem people 
from the dominion of Satan, and thus He has constantly to 
break the spiritual opposition of the powers of evil. In that 
fight the risen Lord constantly demonstrates His superiority. 
The presence of Christianity in this world has curbed evildoers 
everywhere. They tried in vain to suppress the “ little flock ” 
and to suppress the Church. Yet invariably they experienced 
their inability to overpower the “ powerless’. Thus, notwith- 
standing the realization that we have to fight with seemingly 
superior and invincible powers, believers must not be dismayed. 
The fight is fierce, and the activity of the Church is permanently 
beset by difficulties and dangers. For this reason, the Christian 
hope cannot be based exclusively upon what Christ has done 
in the past. Unless we believe in a living Lord who is with us to 
the end of this age and who constantly makes intercession for 
us, i.ec., who is constantly concerned with the progress of His 
cause as accomplished by His followers, we have not yet under- 
stood the “ power of His resurrection’. When we rely upon 
our own strength, notwithstanding that we may remember the 
benefits of Christ’s death, it is easy for Satan to triumph over 
us. We become self-seeking Christians, who are not a bit better 
than the self-seeking unbelievers, and our actions do not 
generate spiritual realities but rather disruptive and disinte- 
grating energies. Only when we turn constantly to the living 
Christ in prayer and worship can we be sure of His promise 
that the powers of Hell and Destruction will not be able to 
overcome the Church. For by doing so we are empowered by 
the spiritual life that is present for us in Jesus Christ. 
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In that power, we no longer share the view that the goods 
hoped for will come automatically to us. Rather our hope 
challenges us to fight the powers of evil which attempt to rob 
us of the future goods, and to pay the price for the benefits in 
store for us. There lies the element of truth in the otherwise 
perverted concept of hope which we find in the modern totali- 
tarian movements. Fascists and Communists have alike 
realized that the liberal idea of inevitable progress was contra- 
dicted by history. If man wants a better future he has to fight 
for it. The error of those movements lies rather in their belief 
that their hope could be founded upon natural superiority, e.g., 
of the Roman people, the Germanic race, or the proletarian 
class. 

It is in this fight for the realization of his hope that the 
individual Christian will experience the futility of standing by 
himself. The only resources that will prove to be effective 
against the powers of evil are the spiritual realities which are 
engendered in the fellowship of the believers. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that in a period of religious individualism, 
like ours, the power of Christianity should not be particularly 
conspicuous and that those individuals who are interested in 
reforms should therefore look out for worldly resources and 
secular allies. But it can be said emphatically that such hopes 
will not come true, or at least that such efforts will not bring us 
closer to the ultimate goal. Church and fight against Satan are 
correlative terms. 

There are people who think that Christ will bring about His 
goal by successive acts of miraculous interference in history, 
rather than through the instrumentality of His Body. While 
miracles will certainly take place, they are nothing we can 
reckon with. What is more important is the fact that those 
miraculous events are not by themselves transforming factors. 
They are opportunities which the Lord offers to His followers, 
and only by utilizing them in acts of faith are they rendered 
instrumental in the fight against Satan. Such utilization, in 
turn, can take place in the fellowship of the believers only. 
Otherwise the individual who is the recipient or instrument of 
the miracle is considered by others as its agent, and thereby the 
spiritual nature of the work is obliterated. People will admire 
him personally. 

The other implication of our Christian hope is the belief in 
the plasticity of the universe. Modern man is obviously so 
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conditioned by the spirit of modern science that the universe 
appears to him as an agglomeration of unchanging elements. 
This invariableness seems to offer a solid basis for the prediction 
of the future. Those, however, who put their trust to-day in the 
prognostications of economists and sociologists overlook the 
fact that man, who is the central factor in history, is a most 
variable being. The predictions of the scientists rest upon the 
assumption that the present set of circumstances will remain 
stable and that no unforeseen event will upset their equilibrium. 
Yet another war, e.g., with its cumulative effects, a decline of 
national health, or modern man’s inability to cope mentally 
with the pressure of a highly industrialized civilization, may 
seriously affect the present trends. Furthermore, the kind of 
hope the scientist is capable of offering is not a very satisfactory 
one. The only thing he can promise is such a rearrangement of 
the constitutive elements of this world that more favourable 
living conditions will be created. It is anticipated that the 
advance of science will serve that purpose. Yet such reasoning 
is doubly faulty. First of all, the discoveries of science will 
never be capable of eliminating the law of equalization. It is 
the scientists, e.g., who have brought upon mankind the threat 
of atomic warfare. Secondly, the chances that such favourable 
conditions will develop are very slender. For it is wishful 
thinking rather than a law of probability that conditions will 
increasingly improve, and things will be gradually perfected. 
Probability rather teaches us that the more favourable a con- 
dition the more rarely it occurs and the shorter the time it lasts. 
Furthermore, by drawing out the line from the past to the pre- 
sent and extending it into the future the scientist thinks merely 
of a quantitative improvement of historical conditions, whereas 
Christ offers us an essential, qualitative change. Hence the 
scientists’ claim to have a monopoly on human hope is sheer 
presumption based upon an erroneous axiom. 

While it is true to say that man is not capable of changing 
the nature of this world, and while thus for the scientist as for 
the practical man, the laws of nature are the supreme authority 
of action, the same is not true for God. It is an apologetic 
mistake to defend the miracles as being entirely breaches of the 
natural law on the part of God and to justify them on the 
ground of God’s sovereign power. But the rejection of a poor 
defence must not mislead us into a denial of the facts them- 
selves. The Resurrection of Jesus is the singular yet firm basis 
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of our faith and hope. The laws of nature are solid and uni- 
versal with reference to the goal God had in mind when He 
placed man into this world, viz., that life should be hard and 
dangerous for the sinner. In other words their rigidity does 
not rest upon the qualities of the things only, but also and 
above all upon the divine purpose those things serve at present. 
In the Resurrection, in the regeneration of sinners and in other 
miracles of Jesus we see, however, that the earthly things are 
plastic and that Christ moulds them in a new way. Inasmuch 
as they are to serve the purposes of His kingdom the things of 
this world are no longer subject exclusively to the “ old ” laws 
of Nature but also to new ones, are in accordance with the 
spiritual ends of mankind. 

Realizing the opposition of Satan will keep the believer from 
mistaking optimism for Christian hope. The goal will not be 
realized by an intrinsic tendency in this world or in human 
nature, as is assumed by those who believe in Progress. Rather 
the way to the goal will be beset with difficulties and dangers 
everywhere. Realizing the plasticity of the universe will obviate 
the pessimistic trend of thought which has so often marred the 
good news of Jesus Christ. The Christian hope by far trans- 
cends the modest hopes implied even in the most boastful 
exaggerations of the scientist-prophets. We can be sure that 
what God has in store for us is not simply an improvement of 
living conditions here on earth, but rather Christ’s complete 
reign over all creation. 


IV. SECULAR AND CHRISTIAN HOPE 


Do these eschatological views confine the Christian hope to the 
ultimate period in history? In other words, do they provide 
the hope of a final victory in Christ, while dooming history itself 
to futility? Certainly not, since Christ is so tightly related to 
history. Rather, they introduce a new element into historical 
hope by means of which the latter becomes a valid expectation 
of the future. Faith does not operate in a limited sphere of 
human life only, viz., in our spiritual experiences and expecta- 
tions. Rather, faith is a new energy that gives a new outlook 
and power to all we do in this world. 

We have the promise that as Christ’s followers we are the 
light of the world and the salt of the earth. Being united with 
the risen Lord, we belong already to the heavenly sphere; yet 
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as such we exercise a useful function here upon the earth. 
While the candle does not increase the volume of the room, it 
adds a new quality to it, viz. light. In the same way the spiritual 
realities created by the believers help to transform this world. 
Wherever there is a church it plays a réle in history, irrespective 
of whether or not its members realize their influence. In turn 
the only way the Christian hope comes true is when the Church 
is active in history, and when its believing members participate 
in secular life. Hence the eschatological hope has to be trans- 
lated into secular goals. 

In formulating his expectations the believer no less than the 
unbeliever will be guided by his imaginations. Hope would 
mean little to our life if it only pointed to a distant star and did 
not in a concrete way tell us what the things are we may expect 
from the future. Yet since the actual future is hidden from our 
eyes, Our imagination must try to construe an ideal picture on 
the basis of past experiences, on the one hand, and the final 
goal, on the other. There is a tendency in modern theology to 
decry Christian no less than secular utopias and to substitute 
for them the purely formal idea of Christ’s Lordship. Just the 
opposite is seen in the New Testament and early Christian 
literature. 

There is nothing wrong with utopian dreams, no matter 
whether they anticipate the brotherhood of all men, peace on 
earth, the victory of justice, or the imminent dawn of the Day of 
God. On the contrary, we do not really hope in the final 
victory of Christ, unless we have big and concrete expectations. 
Too often it was the pettiness and the insignificance of the things 
expected or their “‘ other-worldly ” character and their lack of 
concreteness which made the Christian hope look irrelevant. 
There is no harm in the fact that by means of such utopias the 
Christian hope embraces material goals. It is misreading the 
Bible when it is said that Jesus substituted spiritual goods for 
the material ones the Jews hoped for. He who was concerned 
with the health of body and mind and who fed the hungry 
multitudes did not disparage the material goods. The trans- 
formation of the world for which the Early Church, like its 
Master, hoped was the material world. 

However, in adopting such utopias we have to keep two 
things in mind. Firstly, any such utopian expectation is an 
attempt to express the total goal in terms of a limited human 
programme. Inasmuch as thereby a neglected emphasis is 
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brought out, focusing our hope on a specific goal is justified. 
Nevertheless, it would be fatal if the partial character of such an 
ideal were overlooked and it were propagated as the whole 
truth. Secondly, over against purely secular or pagan hopes 
we must keep in mind that the future state of things is to be an 
expression of the Lordship of Christ. It is not to serve merely 
our own interests or those of our group; not even those of our 
denomination only. Hence, every realization of our hope can 
be regarded only as a step towards the ultimate goal, which is 
the full triumph of Christ. The proponents of the most gran- 
diose utopias were closer to Christ than those social and 
political “‘ realists’” who aim merely at goals of momentary 
usefulness. The condemnable feature we see in their utopian 
programmes is not to be found in the enormous magnitude 
of their expectations but rather in their anti-eschatological 
attitude. Invariably they equate the first step in the realization 
of their programme with the final goal and hold that its cham- 
pions are powerful enough to give history its final shape. 
Christians may join in the pursuit of such aims, but they will 
consider the steps taken towards their realization as something 
provisional. By doing so they will have enough flexibility con- 
stantly to adjust their programme to changing situations. But 
above all they will have a firm guidance in the choice of the next 
stage, and the ways and means to reach it, which the non- 
Christian lacks. The Christian, though aware of the fact that 
in this life we cannot get rid of the tendency to seek our own 
advantage, is capable neverthtless of taking into consideration 
the interests of other people, or, in a case where he or others 
fail to do so, to recognize such activity as one which ought not 
to be. Thus the Christian hope always implies a corrective 
against our human shortcomings and a directive which keeps 
the ultimate goal before the believer’s mind. But above all the 
Christian hope acts as an incentive to responsible activity even 
when the going is rough. While non-Christians usually are 
discouraged after a prolonged period of stagnation or failure, 
the Christian is confident that Christ will finally triumph. 
Thus the Christian hope extends not only to the life beyond 
the grave or the ultimate consummation of history, but also to 
history. However, the glorious victory of Christ spells good 
tidings for those only who believe in Him, while it means 
judgment and rejection for those who do not believe. We would 
render a terrible and criminal disservice to those who do not 
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put their trust in Christ if we concealed the fact from them that 
there is no prospect of ultimate meaning for them. No matter 
how successful they may be for some time, they will be found 
agents of disintegration and harm and hence will not escape 
God’s judgment. Their own works will soon disintegrate and 
the futility of their efforts will become manifest. 

The gospel is an offer of salvation to all men, but only on 
condition that people grasp that offer by faith. Thus the New 
Testament view presents on the one hand the supreme goal that 
can be conceived for man, viz., communion with God. But 
on the other hand it also underlines drastically the utter hope- 
lessness of those who refuse to accept God’s gift of forgiveness. 
Thus of the followers of Christ only can it be said that “‘ Hope 
abideth ”’. 


Princeton Theological Seminary. Otto A. PIPER. 




















CALVIN AND HYMN-SINGING 


In his book Hymnody, Past and Present, C. S. Phillips speaks 
about the tyranny of the Genevan principle of “‘ The Bible and 
the Bible only ” which is said to have prohibited English and 
Scottish churches from hymn-singing for about two hundred 
years. According to Mr. Phillips, Zwingli and Calvin frowned 
on anything save the metrical psalms, and it was Issac Watts 
who at last swept this tyranny away, as this Ambrose of the 
English tongue defended by teaching and example the principle 
that the hymns of Christians should freely express their own 
spiritual experience, not “‘ the thoughts of David and Asaph ”’.? 

H. A. L. Jefferson in his Hymns in Christian Worship expresses 
the same view. He tries to point out that in the first days of the 
Reformation the Lutheran way of hymn-singing began to 
become speedily popular in this country, helped by the sympathy 
of Cranmer and by the work of Coverdale. But under the 
influence of Geneva and John Calvin the singing of the Psalms 
in a metrical version became “ the one form in which a congre- 
gation could express the emotion of worship and devotion.” 
This restriction was justified by the appeal to the Bible as the 
one source of authority by which, it was contended, only the 
singing of those hymns which the sacred book provided— 
namely the Psalms—could be allowed.? 


This very common representation is but another example of 
unrighteous judgment about Calvin and his aims. 


These are the facts: 


1. In 1539 Calvin published a little book, Au/cuns Pseaulms et 
Cantiques Mys en Chant. It contained nineteen metrical Psalms 
and three Cantiques or Hymns—the Song of Simeon, the Ten 
Commandments, and the Creed.* By this fact alone it is made 
clear that Calvin did not even think of restricting the congrega- 
tion to the singing of Psalms only or even to metrical versions 
of parts of the Bible; otherwise he would not have included 
the Twelve Articles of Christian Faith provided with a tune and 
thus made a hymn. In the many editions of the Genevan 
Psalter of 1562 the Grace before and after meals is always 
included and set to music as a hymn. 


1 C. S. Phillips, Hymnody, Past and Present (London, 1937), pp. 123 f., 167. 
2 H. A. L. Jefferson, Hymns in Christian Worship (London, 1950), pp. 31 f. 
* E, Doumergue, Jean Calvin (Lausanne, 1902), ii. p. 511. 
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2. In one of his letters Calvin wrote: 


What is to be done? It is to have songs not only pure, but also holy, 
which would be to us like spurs to incite us to pray and to praise God; 
to meditate on His works, that we may love, fear, honour and glorify 
Him. Now, what St. Augustine says is true, that nobody can sing 
things which are worthy of God except those which he has received 
from God Himself. Therefore, when we have gone round everywhere 
to search, we shall not find better songs, nor more suitable ones to do 
that, than the Psalms of David, which were dictated to him and 
composed by the Holy Spirit. 
Is this a principial edict in favour of the singing of Psalms only? 
In our opinion it is not. Doumergue, the famous French 
expert on Calvin, has made it clear? that in this letter the Genevan 
Reformer did not at all mean to make a statement of principle. 
He says on the contrary that he has searched everywhere to 
find something suitable, and that in looking here and there he 
came across the Psalms and became enthusiastic about trans- 
lating them into French. The fact that the Psalms were in- 
spired by God is the reason there are no better songs, but this, 
of course, does not imply that only these are fitted for congre- 
gational singing. 


3. There is a further indication that for Calvin there existed 
no dilemma between congregational psalm-singing and hymn- 
singing, and that the issue for or against hymn-singing, as a 
question of principle, had not yet come into the ken of Reformed 
thought. In his commentary on Eph. v. 19 and Col. iii. 16 he 
applies the apostolic directions for the singing of Christians to 
their singing in general, without special mention of church 
practice; and by the word “ psalms” he does not even think 
of the Psalter but of hymns with musical accompaniment! 


4. The preponderance of psalm-singing in early Calvinism 
was not due to a theory, but simply to the fact that the French 
Reformation was fortunate enough to benefit by the gifts of the 
great poet Marot. He worked at the court of the King of 
France and psalm-singing became really fashionable there. 
The lascivious king chose Psalm xlii as his favourite song, and 
his mistress, Diana of Poitiers, Psalm cxxx! The first martyr, 
Leclerc, sang psalms at the stake, and the Huguenots used them 
as their battle-songs. The flames of this enthusiasm spread 
widely, when the French Psalter was translated into twenty- 





1 Doumergue, op. cit., p. 507. 
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two languages, including English, Dutch, Danish, Hungarian, 
Italian and Portuguese. 


It was due to this excitement over psalm-singing that it took 
some time before the need for hymns was felt. Doumergue 
says, very aptly: “‘ The Psalms with their cries of humiliation, 
their appeals in times of danger, their confidence in the Sovereign 
God, were not they par excellence the songs of the Church of 
the sixteenth century?” (It is a pity that in some churches this 
excitement over the Psalms seems to have been extinguished.) 
One could not tackle everything at once, and a new tradition 
had to be built up, because in Roman Catholicism congrega- 
tional singing had come into disuse. 


5. After Calvin had passed away in 1564, Theodore Beza 
continued his work in the same spirit. In 1592 there appeared 
the book Saincts Cantiques recueillis tant du Vieil que du Nouveau 
Testament, mis en rime frangoise par Th. de Béze. In this Beza 
finished the work of Marot on the Psalter and continued straight 
on with the rhyming of Biblical passages other than the Psalms. 
From this fact again it appears clearly that the Calvinistic 
Reformation did not even think of the alleged restriction of 
vocal worship. 


6. We venture to say that the Dutch Reformed Church was 
one of the most Calvinistic in early days, and this Church 
started the introduction of hymns very soon. This was due to 
the favourable fact that as early as 1540 a Dutch translation of 
the Psalms appeared, soon to be followed by a London rhyming 
of the Psalter made by Utenhove, an elder of the Dutch refugee 
church at Austin Friars, and by the translation into Dutch of 
the French Psalms by Dathenus. In 1574 the Synod of Dord- 
recht decided, as a preliminary measure, that for the time being 
they should be satisfied with the Psalter of Dathenus, until the 
next General Synod should decide otherwise. The Provincial 
Synod of Utrecht in 1610 appointed deputies for the compiling 
of a hymnal. However, this book, containing fifty-eight hymns, 
was not introduced because of the heated arguments with the 
Arminians, who composed hymns propagating their views. In 
the tension of the struggle the historic Synod of Dordrecht of 
1618-19 decided that congregational singing should be from the 
Psalter and from a small number of hymns, apparently as a 
measure of transition. Nobody could have foreseen that the 
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Government would not allow another Synod to meet for two 
hundred years! 

Our conclusion is that it is very necessary to distinguish 
sharply between the ideas of Calvin and those of his followers 
in later times, which were often stricter and narrower, and 
sometimes even bigoted. We should not confound Calvinism 
with Puritanism, as the case of hymn-singing plainly demon- 
strates. 


Gereformeerde Kerk, K. J. KRAAN. 
London. 





























BOOK REVIEWS 
THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO CULTURE! 


I 


EMINENT thinkers do not always write distinguished books, but this new 
publication by the Stuart Professor of Christian Philosophy at Princeton 
Theological Seminary reflects the author to an unusual degree. Such 
being the case, understanding of the volume depends to some extent upon 
knowledge of the author. Dr. Cailliet combines in a unique way the 
evangelical tradition of French Protestantism with American academic 
life. Out of a remarkable conversion experience which came through 
reading the Bible, he went on to distinction in philosophy, anthropology 
and theology, his almae matres being the universities of Nancy, Mont- 
pellier, and Strasbourg. Decorated by the French government for his 
researches in anthropology on Madagascar, he is an authority on the 
primitive mind. His four books on Pascal have won international acclaim. 
He has taught at Scripps College in California, Wesleyan University in 
Connecticut, and the Graduate School of the University of Pennsylvania, 
where his chair was dedicated to Pascalian studies. The only layman on 
the Princeton Seminary faculty, he combines with mature scholarship a 
warm personal faith that makes his writing and teaching devotionally 
inspiring. In some respects, this Franco-American scholar stands to-day 
as an evangelical Schweitzer. 

Dr. Cailliet would not call himself a fundamentalist. And there are 
certainly important aspects of his thought that are not in accord with 
American fundamentalism. But he affirms the uniqueness of the Bible, 
the full supernaturalness of Christ, the Gospel of redeeming grace, and 
the necessity of personal Christian experience. He also claims for his 
Lord the whole realm of knowledge and sees the oneness of all truth under 
God. Conservatives will not agree with everything in this volume. But 
they will be challenged by it. Not only that, but the effort to master its 
pages will expand the horizon of their thinking. For let it be frankly 
said that this is not an “easy” book. The reason lies not in lack of 
clarity upon the author’s part, but in the wide sweep of his argument and 
in the wealth of his knowledge. Very few scholars to-day could write 
such a book, because very few know enough about theology, philosophy, 
anthropology, mathematics, science, and literature to achieve a synthesis 
like this. 


Il 


Dr. Cailliet calls his book The Christian Approach to Culture, and it is 
just that. Inasmuch as the word “ approach” does not spell finality, 
this is not a final pronouncement. Rather is it a pioneer treatment of a 
field in good part unexplored. Thus a glance at the table of contents, 
which shows the last section (entitled, like the book, “ The Christian 
Approach to Culture’) to be only twenty-eight pages long, may give a 
misleading impression. Actually, the discerning reader soon realizes that 
the entire book is occupied with approaching culture. The author has 


1 The Christian Approach to Culture. By Emile Cailliet. (Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, New York. 1953. 288 pages. $3.75.) 
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not lived and worked on the American campus for over twenty years 
without developing a deep concern for the spiritual plight of intellectuals 
who, erroneously equating Christianity with obscurantism, need to be 
shown the error of their ways, because they too have souls to be saved. 

The book begins with an account of the inevitable conflict between 
Christianity and the pagan culture of the early centuries A.D. Recognizing 
the necessity of such a stand “in the face of the onrush of destructive 
and demonic forces ”’, the author sees this isolationism as “‘ part and parcel 
of a régime of exception ” and calls for a reassessment of “ our cultural 
heritage and destiny in terms of the Christian frame of reference’. It is 
this frame of reference, wide enough to comprehend the continuity of 
all truth in the living God who reveals Himself in the Bible, in His Son, 
and in His Church, that underlies Dr. Cailliet’s thought. 


The vantage point for this Christian frame of reference is for the author 
the One Church. By this he means neither a particular denomination nor 
some ecumenical organization. Instead, the One Church is for him 
defined in the words he quotes from the Anglican canons: “ Christ’s 
Holy Catholic Church, that is, the whole congregation of Christian 
people dispersed throughout the whole world.”’ The Bible, he maintains, 
is “* the living record of God’s disclosure of Himself and His purpose in 
calling forth the community of His people made available by Him for 
those who would ‘ live themselves into’ that community, thus becoming 
His children in Jesus Christ our Lord.” Throughout the ages this com- 
munity has borne witness to the truth, and it is from within it that the 
author takes his stand. 

A commendable feature of these opening chapters is the forthright 
manner in which Dr. Cailliet declares his convictions. ‘* The observer,” 
he says, “‘ is first and foremost a man of faith willing to show his colours 
at all times.”” And he does just that, as he goes on to take as his “* ultimate 
reference’ the “ perennial witness of the Israel of God, which is the 
Body of Christ ”, a witness comprising the Scriptures, the Apostles’ Creed, 
the successive pronouncements of the great councils, and the confessions 
of the Reformed faith, the core of which is that “ the living God was in 
Christ reconciling the world to Himself”. Whereupon, he quotes as his 
credo the statement adopted in 1938 by the Evangelical Reformed Church 
of France, with its emphasis upon such things as the Gospel as expressed 
in John iii. 16, the sovereign authority of the Holy Scriptures, salvation 
by grace through faith in Jesus Christ, the unique Son of God, the new 
birth, holiness, and the life eternal. The chapters that follow are, in the 
nature of the case, written more in the vocabulary of philosophy, anthro- 
pology, science, or literature than in that of Biblical theology. Yet the 
reader should not forget that under them lies this substratum of evangelical 
conviction, outcroppings of which appear from time to time throughout 
the subsequent discussion. 

The accuracy of the title again comes to the fore in the chapter dealing 
with “ The Observer’s Situation’. Here the author repudiates the 
identification of Christianity with any particular culture, even the Western 
type of Greco-Judzan culture, branding such identification as idolatry. 
This being the case, “ the culturally informed man of faith can do no more 
than initiate a conversation”, as Dr. Cailliet aptly puts it, “ between 
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Christianity and a certain type of cultural pattern.” This “ conversation " 
is the approach to culture which the bulk of the book explores. 

But before such exploration proceeds, the challenge of Karl Barth to 
Christian philosophy is faced. Here Cailliet insists that Barth has out- 
Calvined Calvin in the extreme to which he carries the total corruption 
of human nature. He quotes Paul’s recognition of general revelation 
(Rom. i. 19, 20) in support of man’s ability to know something of God 
through nature, and, while acknowledging man as a sinner, affirms also 
that man still remains a bearer of God’s image. This critique of Barth, 
though trenchant and unsparing, honestly admits a debt to the Swiss 
theologian for “ having restored the high notion of the honour and 
sovereignty of God”. Yet he declares the Barthian view to be not just 
a revolt against reason but “‘ a radical Theologism ”’, confining all know- 
ledge, mathematical and scientific included, to the Word of revelation. 
In contrast, Dr. Cailliet affirms ‘a Christian landscape of reality” 
wherein ‘“‘ our Sovereign God, the Creator and Upholder of the universe, 
is at the roaring loom of events and reveals Himself in His creation, in the 
texture of history, and in the human soul ’’. Consequently, he asserts the 
validity of a Christian view of nature and human nature, a Christian 
approach to psychology and history, and a Christian epistemology leading 
to a Christian metaphysics. Just as theology clarifies the way in which 
light is presented to the world, so Christian philosophy “ should remain in 
the world without being of it, so as to prepare the path of the world 
toward the light”. It is in this sense, he says, that Bunyan sums up 
Christian philosophy in a single sentence from his pilgrim’s mouth: “I 
am a man that am come from the City of Destruction, and I am going 
to Mount Zion.” 


Ill 


Such is the foundation upon which this Christian approach to culture is 
built. It has been summarized at some length, because the four remaining 
sections of the volume rest squarely upon it. These sections are entitled 
successively: “* The Religious Relationship of Ancient Man with Reality ”; 
“ The Ontological Deviation”’; “‘ The Situation We Face”; and “* The 
Christian Approach to Culture”’. They are so packed with thought and 
fact that limitations of space forbid a point by point analysis. However, 
discussion of some of their significant aspects will serve to light up the 
author’s thought. 

The chapter entitled ‘‘ The Dim Light of Ancient Days ”’ is an exposition 
of the fact that “* there is on every side evidence of a primitive revelation 
in the light of general revelation’. It could only have been written by a 
first-rate anthropologist. Here is keen criticism of the evolution-progress 
theory of the origin of religion. Especially. helpful is the assertion that 
prehistoric men had “‘ from time immemorial . . . an intellect comparable 
to our own” and that their “ primitive ’’ state was due to the fact that 
“they had nothing to start with and there was nobody from whom they 
could learn anything”. Thus, the author says, “ however limited the 
technological equipment of our distant ancestors, their high degree of 
intelligence would seem to have given them access to far more power than 
their will was able to control ”’. 
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Passing from prehistoric man, Dr. Cailliet embarks on a critical examina- 
tion of Western philosophy. These are highly original pages, and it would 
take a professional philosopher to evaluate them adequately. The author 
detects in pre-Socratic Greek thought, behind the crude anthropomor- 
phism of gods and goddesses, a concern for righteousness “ truly akin 
to that of the Hebrew prophets”. Not only that, but he also maintains 
that this affinity of early Greek thought for the Old Testament point of 
view comes to full flower in Socrates, provided that “‘ the real Socrates ” 
is uncovered (an admittedly difficult task) beneath the biased sources in 
which he comes down to us. This “ real Socrates’ was bent on finding 
what “truth for him” was and on doing that truth once he found it. 
Perhaps not all readers will share the author’s extremely high view of 
Socrates’ “ divine mission’, yet the bold departure from the traditional 
interpretation of Greek philosophy will challenge their thinking. 


IV 


This bold departure is pursued in ‘“‘ The Ontological Deviation ”, which 
constitutes the third part of the book. Here is a masterly critique of the 
Roman Catholic interpretation of philosophy from Plato and Aristotle, 
down through the Augustinians and Thomists, to Kant and Whitehead. 
The basic thought is that Plato, through granting independent reality to 
his ideas, transformed the human mind from a “‘ knower ”’ to “‘ pseudo- 
maker”. This ultimately results in what Dr. Cailliet calls ‘“‘ the onto- 
logical deviation ”’. The implied “* paradox of the reality of the intelli- 
gible ’’ is seen in conflict with the Hebrew-Christian concern with reality 
and as cutting the nerve of a deep experience of reality based on Biblical 
knowledge. The tension in Augustine between Christian orthodoxy and 
Neo-Platonism is shown to be that of “ a creative mind wont to be both a 
pseudo-maker and a grateful receiver at the same time’. Then, with the 
rediscovery of Aristotle about the twelfth century, the scientific approach 
that viewed the mind of man as chiefly a knower of a phenomenal world 
came into conflict with the Christian forms of Platonism and Augustinian- 
ism. This conflict, Dr. Cailliet points out, seemed at one time to have been 
resolved by Aquinas through his “‘ submission of the knowing intellect 
to the existing world” and his demonstration that Being in the sense of 
Exodus iii. 14 is prior to man’s idea of being. Thus the vast structure 
of Thomism arose, as the author beautifully puts it, “in the domain of 
thought like the spire of a cathedral piercing the blue mist of a glorious 
morning ”’. 

Nevertheless, strains within Scholasticism helped break down the 
philosophy that Roman Catholics are endeavouring to restore in our day. 
The twin rocks which wrecked Thomism are seen to be the advent of 
modern scientific method and the purpose within Thomism itself of 
isolating natural theology from a theology of Biblical inspiration. The 
Reformers knew better and recognized, though only partially, the solidarity 
between the new science and rising Protestantism. This whole discussion 
is peculiarly relevant to-day, when Thomism is on the ascendancy among 
many intellectuals who, repudiating the Biblical view of reality, must have 
something to fill the vacuum. 
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Space forbids tracing in detail the manner in which “ the ontological 
deviation ” led in Descartes to the secularism of culture through making 
man’s reason the measure of everything, and in Kant to a deep agnosticism 
in which the categorical imperative became “a hybrid artifact where 
intelligibility and reality were wrought out in one act of existence ’, thus 
sealing off “‘ the way to a super-natural God of grace”’. At this point, 
however, Dr. Cailliet begins an examination of the relationship of major 
physical concepts of philosophy, showing the dependence of Kantianism 
upon Newtonian physics and the consequent loss of the scientific basis 
of Kantianism, when the physical sciences were liberated through the 
new views of Einstein, Planck, et al. Yet the new physics also is unable 
to provide a reference, while in the philosophy of Whitehead the same 
tendency of the human mind to become a pseudo-maker recurs. Modern 
moral science is likewise inadequate to provide a reference. So the 
analysis proceeds, until it becomes plain that we cannot “study the 
annals of our civilization without being driven back . . . to what the 
Bible calls a ‘lost’ humanity in need of redemption”. In short, the 
modern secular order is in a state of thorough frustration. 


Vv 


The nature of this frustration is discussed in Part IV, which is in many 
respects the most brilliant portion of the book. Here, taking a cue from 
G. Campbell Morgan’s Crises of the Christ, Dr. Cailliet shows that man 
has reversed God’s order which puts worship above everything else. There 
follow pages of acute literary criticism in which the need for spiritual 
compensation attendant upon the loss of true worship is traced through 
Milton, the eighteenth-century Gothic novel, Goethe, and nineteenth- 
century romanticism, culminating in the pessimism of Tolstoy and Hardy 
and the decadence of Maupassant and Baudelaire. 

Following this presentation of “‘ A Western World without Radiance ”’, 
the chapter entitled ““ An Eastern World with a False Radiance” is a 
thorough-going dissection of the inner basis of Communism. Showing 
that Communism sets itself up as a substitute religion, the author punctures 
its claims by an analysis that reveals it as based upon a naturalism as old 
as Lucretius, though expressed in modern parlance in the Evolution- 
Progress principle. (In a keen aside, he remarks: “‘ Surely a limit was 
reached when this same faith-principle [Evolution-Progress] was called 
upon by a liberal Christianity to provide a new framework for the re- 
interpretation of biblical material. Thus the Bible message was recast 
according to a principle entirely foreign to the data at hand. And so, even 
the history of the Israel of God was turned into an ideology!”’) This 
chapter, printed separately, would do great good if circulated among 
confused intellectuals in our colleges and universities. 

The culmination of the book is surprisingly brief, consisting of three 
short chapters. As has already been remarked, the title of this section 
(‘“* The Christian Approach to Culture ’’) may be misleading; the whole 
volume, in the sense that it carries on a continuous conversation with 
culture, constitutes an approach. Unless the reader realizes this, he may 
misunderstand these concluding chapters. In them Dr. Cailliet turns to 
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the new physics of relativity and leans heavily upon Charles Hartshorne’s 
Terry Lectures at Yale (The Divine Relativity). He takes as a leading clue 
a new reading of Exodus iii. 14 in accord with some recent archaeological 
research, which stresses the meaning of this locus classicus as being HE 
WHO IS rather than HE WHO JIS, so shifting the emphasis from the 
ontological to the personal aspect of God in line with His disclosure of 
Himself to Moses as J AM. 

There will, of course, be readers who will not be fully convinced by 
this section. For one thing, there would seem to be an element of danger 
in attempting to frame even a philosophical concept of God in line with 
the new science, simply because there is no guarantee that relativity- 
quantum is the final view. If it goes the way of Aristotelian and Newtonian 
views, what then? Again, the definition of God as “ the Cosmic Self, 
Redeemer in Christ of our false ‘ego’ in the living Body of the one 
Church ”’, while differentiated from pantheism, is not completely satisfying. 
And indeed the author does not claim finality for it. It may well be that 
at this point the thought has become too big for the vocabulary, a predica- 
ment inevitable in any human attempt to put into words the nature of the 
Deity. One wonders also whether a thinker of Dr. Cailliet’s stature needs 
to place, as it were, so many eggs in Hartshorne’s basket. 


VI 


Questions like these bring us back to the introductory portion of this 
review. We have here a book by a genuinely Christian philosopher. His 
frame of reference cannot, however, be equated with Biblicism on the one 
hand or with liberalism on the other hand: Some evangelicals of good will 
and culture will regret occasional concessions to liberalism, such as the 
assumption of two Isaiahs and the treatment of the account of man’s 
creation in Genesis ii. Dr. Cailliet’s view of Scripture is that of the 
Princeton of to-day rather than the Princeton of Hodge, Warfield, and 
Machen. Others will wish that he might have found a place in his descrip- 
tion of the landscape of reality to a clear mention of eschatology, for 
surely the future hope of the Church is part of the divine plan. 

But putting aside such questions—and who could write a book of these 
monumental dimensions without raising questions?—the value of this 
volume is plain. Here is bold and honest exploration of territory too long 
neglected by Christian thought of all shades. Here is incisive criticism 
of deeply entrenched philosophies. Here is penetrating insight into the 
mind of ancient as well as modern man, a devastating unmasking of 
Communism, an unflinching repudiation of anything that sets the mind 
of man in the supreme place that belongs to God alone, and a noble 
exaltation of Christian theology. Those who read the book with careful 
attention will have the stimulation of association with a great and dedicated 
intellect and will be challenged to discriminating thought about some of 
the deep problems of the human mind and soul. 


FRANK E. GAEBELEIN. 
The Stony Brook School, 


Stony Brook, New York. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF REVELATION! 


Tuis volume comprises ten lectures by Prof. Herman Bavinck, seven of 
which were given in Princeton Theological Seminary as the Stone Lectures 
for 1908-9. Of those responsible for the production there are the names 
of Dr. Geerhardus Vos of Princeton and Dr. H. E. Dosker of Louisville. 
Bavinck is described on the fly-leaf as “ one of the foremost Reformed 
theologians of modern times”’. Although this is a bold claim the book 
does reveal a wide learning and clear thinking. The author is concerned 
to show by a consideration of philosophy, nature, history, religion, etc., 
how all through revelation is either presupposed or required. 

The “ Enlightenment ”’ is taken as a turning-point in history because 
it marks the time of departure from the “ religious supra-naturalistic 
world view”. Bavinck refuses to allow that ‘the humanism of which 
Erasmus was the first exponent is in any sense a form of Protestantism. 
He sees it rather as Reformed-Catholicism. It is a helper of Rome, not 
a development of Luther’s essential conceptions. 

Bavinck finds the central fact of religion, like Schleiermacher, to be a 
sense of absolute dependence. It is in self-consciousness God makes 
known to us man, the world, and Himself. The subjectivism of Schleier- 
macher is avoided since all cognition is grounded in a subject-object 
relationship. Thus is religion more than discovery. 

In the lecture on Revelation and Nature his emphasis is upon the older 
type of materialism and naturalism. There is much here of interest but 
the section will be of less value to the modern reader who does not regard 
matter as the be-all and end-all. To the modern, “ matter ’’, as Bertrand 
Russell says, “is more ghostly than anything in a spiritualist séance ”’. 
From Sir Arthur Eddington and the experiments of Prof. Rhine on “ pre- 
cognition” the reality of mind as an entity different from and not ex- 
plained by matter is allowed. 

Philosophical Monism with its religious correlative, pantheism, is dis- 
cussed. History cannot be explained by any dialectic process. As memory 
in individuals lays hold of the important moments in the life, so is it with 
the history of a people. The significant occurrence has value, and for the 
assessing of that value history itself does not provide the key. It is only 
from the viewpoint of revelation that its meaning can be found. 

The persistence of religion itself Bavinck takes as a fact of extra- 
ordinary significance. It is evidence that for man “ in the depths of his 
soul he is linked to a world of unseen and supernatural things”. All 
attempts to find an origin for religion are futile. They have the defect that 
they seek to derive religion from non-religious factors. No such transition 
can be found for always religion is presupposed. Thus are Troeltsch’s 
words true, what causes religion “is entirely unknown to us”. It is a 
category sui generis. At the time the lectures were given such a position 
could only be taken up by one deeply convinced of its truth, and who was 
ready to meet the scorn of the evolutionists. The rightness of Bavinck’s 
assertion has been proved by later investigation. 


1 The Philosophy of Revelation. By Herman Bavinck, D.Theol., Professer in 
the Free University of Amsterdam. (Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 1953. x, 349 pp. $3.50.) 
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Religion as religio insita is an essential element of human nature and 
points directly back to revelation. Without revelation, there are no grounds 
for its truth and validity. Christianity itself is the religion of revelation 
par excellence. It is based on the history of Israel in which God’s electing 
love, pardoning grace, and unchangeable faithfulness are manifest. These 
three ideas find their fulfilment in the central New Testament facts of the 
incarnation, satisfaction, and resurrection, the xf\jpyyua of the Church. 

The claims of reason to reach divine truth are ruled out by the damaging 
reality of sin. In the presence of the spiritual world it is blind, deaf, dumb. 
Knowledge of God must thus be a thing given, but it is not therefore 
something subjective as Ritschl, Herrmann, and others, taught. It is 
conversion which brings man into fellowship with God and this “ always 
takes place in connection with historical Christianity”. But conversion 
is not itself the source of truth, it brings us into living contact with existing 
truth. Faith is defined as “‘ at the same time cognitio and fiducia, a trustful 
knowledge, and a knowing trust ”’. 

There is a great deal of real worth in this book. It will be read with 
profit. There are, however, arguments which will not appeal to all. 
There are points on which further discussion would have been welcomed. 
When on page 22 our author writes, “‘ The older theology construed revela- 
tion after a quite external and mechanical fashion, and too readily identified 
it with Scripture,” we are entitled to expect some indication of the way 
“ revelation’? and “ Scripture’? are related. Readers of Brunner’s 
Revelation and Reason will know of his tirade against the “ fundamental- 
ists’ and his reference to their “ paper pope’’. A sane, not scathing, 
handling of this question would have been helpful. 

The chief drawback of the work is its date. Much has happened since 
1908-9, and much, too, has been written on this topic during the inter- 
vening years. Whilst it may be useful to put into print the views of one 
who was undoubtedly a great scholar of the past, this particular topic 
needs treatment by someone who can really deal with the specific problems 
of the present. 

H. Dermot McDONALD. 
London Bible College. 


OXFORD EVANGELICALISM! 


One of the most encouraging signs of the present times is the renewed 
attention that is being paid to the rise of Anglican Evangelicalism. For 
too long this wing of the eighteenth-century Revival has been over- 
shadowed by its Methodist counterpart and largely interpreted (or mis- 
interpreted) through Tractarian retrospect. Nowadays it is demanding 
examination in its own right. A definitive history has yet to be written, 
but a number of sectional studies have recently appeared, to which 
Mr. Reynolds’ book is a valuable addition. 

He chooses to trace the growth of Evangelicalism in the University of 
Oxford. Such a survey has long been a desideratum, and Mr. Reynolds 


1 The Evangelicals at Oxford, 1735-1871. A Record of an Unchronicled 
Movement. By J. S. Reynolds, B.Litt., M.A. (Basil Blackwell, Oxford. 1953. 
xi, 212 pp. 25s.) 
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has proved himself more than adequate for the task. He has produced a 
careful, scholarly account of what he very rightly describes in the sub- 
title as “‘ an unchronicled movement ”’. 

In an admirable Introduction, which really does introduce and is as 
lucid as it is concise, the author discusses the term Evangelical, which he 
uses to describe a theological position rather than an ecclesiastical allegi- 
ance. It designates “* that school of Protestants which maintains that the 
essence of ‘ the Gospel’ consists in the doctrine of salvation by faith in 
the atoning death of Christ, and denies that either good works or the 
sacraments have any saving efficacy” (New English Dictionary). Evangelical 
beliefs may thus be cherished alike by members of the Church of England 
and by orthodox nonconformists. In point of fact, however, so far as 
Oxford is concerned, the great majority of Evangelicals were loyal to the 
Establishment. Mr. Reynolds is wisely aware that there was considerable 
theological divergency even amongst the Anglican Evangelicals them- 
selves, ranging from extreme Calvinism to a milder Arminian attachment. 
He also warns his readers against the all too common identification of 
Evangelicals and Low Churchmen (then the spiritual descendants of the 
Latitudinarians), and would concur with the conclusion of G. R. Balleine 
that “‘ the whole Evangelical movement had been a protest and a struggle 
against the Low Church system ”’. 

Evangelicalism in Oxford dates, of course, from George Whitefield’s 
conversion in 1735. As the Oxford Methodists were by no means the only 
instruments in the general spread of the eighteenth-century Revival, so 
neither can they be regarded as the sole originators of Evangelicalism in 
Oxford. The Holy Club had virtually dispersed before 1735, and, apart 
from Whitefield himself and the two Wesleys, those who were associated 
with the awakening in the University had no connection with Methodism. 
We are introduced to three sadly neglected figures who combined con- 
spicuously in the Oxford Revival—namely James Stillingfleet, Fellow of 
Merton, Joseph Jane, Vicar of St. Mary Magdalene, and Thomas Haweis, 
the latter’s Curate. 

The St. Edmund Hall expulsions of 1768 are dealt with in some detail, 
as we should expect, with new evidence supplied from the unpublished 
Higson papers. One of the major contributions of the book appears in 
this context. It has been too easily assumed, even by reputable scholars, 
that after the St. Edmund Hall affair Oxford closed its doors to the 
Evangelicals and that henceforward Cambridge became the only recognized 
centre for the training of their clergy. Mr. Reynolds succeeds in demon- 
strating that there was an Evangelical continuity even within St. Edmund 
Hall itself and that through the work of such forgotten men as Edward 
Spencer and Nathaniel Bridges the way was prepared for the Evangelicals 
to become a real power in the University. 

Regret has sometimes been expressed that the Oxford Evangelicals 
lacked decisive leadership, but Mr. Reynolds brings into perspective one 
whom The Christian Observer in its obituary notice in 1837 did not hesitate 
to compare with Charles Simeon—that is Isaac Crouch, Vice-Principal of 
St. Edmund Hall from 1783 to 1806. It is of no small interest that these 
two Evangelical leaders in the Universities began and concluded their 
public services within a few months of one another. Mr. Reynolds 
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reveals the extent of Crouch’s influence both within and without the 
University and describes him as “ the real nursing father of Evangelicalism 
in Oxford ”’. 

There followed a period of remarkable expansion. “ The religion of 
Teddy Hall ’’ had now spread to other Colleges, and Magdalen Hall and 
St. John’s emerge as Evangelical strongholds. Under the Wardenship of 
Benjamin Symons the leadership eventually passed to Wadham and these 
years are regarded by Mr. Reynolds as the culmination of the Evangelical 
witness in Oxford. 

The impact of the Tractarian movement and the comparative decline of 
Evangelicalism after 1845 is faithfully dealt with, although it is noticed that 
whilst the strength of Evangelicalism in the University itself was waning 
the cause was gaining ground in the parishes of the city. 

With Mr. Reynolds’ book before us we can no longer think only or even 
largely of Cambridge when considering the part played by the Uni- 
versities in the history of Anglican Evangelicalism. He has amply vindi- 
cated the importance of Oxford. It is worthy of note that over one 
hundred of those referred to in his pages are regarded as of sufficient 
distinction to qualify for inclusion in the Dictionary of National Biography. 
The oft-repeated but rarely examined charge that the Evangelicals were 
deficient in scholarship falls before Mr. Reynolds’ assiduously adduced 
statistics. Between 1807 and 1871 no less than forty-five Evangelicals 
were elected to fellowships or tutorships, and in a similar period thirty- 
eight “‘ firsts’ were recorded, including five ‘‘ double firsts’. Ten of the 
Bampton lectures were delivered by recognized Evangelicals and twenty 
served the office of select preacher before the University. The part played 
by Crouch and Daniel Wilson in the intellectual renascence of their day 
and the academic achievements of such men as Charles Heurtley (Lady 
Margaret Professor of Divinity, 1865-1871), Monier Williams (Boden 
Professor of Sanskrit, 1860-1897), John Conington (Corpus Professor of 
Latin Language and Literature, 1854-1869), Henry Baker Tristram, the 
eminent Biblical naturalist, Henry Wace, Principal of King’s College, 
London, and Edmund Knox, Bishop of Manchester (a “ triple first ’’), 
afford additional evidence to dispose of an ill-grounded accusation. 

The influence of the Oxford Evangelicals in the Church of England as 
a whole may be gauged partly by the number of leaders produced by them, 
including no less than thirty-three bishops and many notable parochial 
clergy and prominent laymen. The close link between Evangelicalism and 
missionary enterprise is clearly reflected in the Oxford story, in which the 
names of Henry Watson Fox, James Hannington and Daniel Wilson claim 
pride of place. The reader will no doubt be surprised to learn how many 
well-known societies owe their foundation, in whole or in part, to the 
Oxford Evangelicalsk—among them the London Missionary Society 
(Thomas Haweis), the Church Missionary Society (Josiah Pratt), the 
Lord’s Day Observance Society (Daniel Wilson), the Church Pastoral-Aid 
Society (John Harding), the World’s Evangelical Alliance (Sir Culling 
Eardley), the Parochial Missions Society (Hay Aitken) and the Bible 
Churchmen’s Missionary Society (Henry Wace). The founder of the 
Keswick Convention, T. D. Harford-Battersby, was of the company, of 
course. 
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Mr. Reynolds writes with punctilious accuracy and is often able, in 
passing, to correct the inexactitudes of others. The biographical appendix 
will be regarded as a boon and a blessing by those who have lamented 
the absence of just such a compendium in similar works. The book is 
embellished by ten full-page illustrations. 


Paisley. A. SKEVINGTON Woop. 


STUDIES IN DANIEL! 


THE present reviewer confesses to a sense of dismay when a new book on 
prophecy comes into his hands, even when it propounds views with which 
he is in general agreement. In this instance he need not have feared, for 
this new volume from the pen of Dr. Tatford is an example of scholarly 
moderation and spiritual reserve, though in it his own position is clearly 
and unequivocally stated. 

Dr. Tatford is sufficiently the theologian to do justice, and in no un- 
grudging manner, to views other than his own. This makes us all the more 
willing to consider his own solution of difficult passages—yet still with 
discrimination! One is struck with the breadth of his reading, which 
constant reference to authors of all schools, ancient as well as modern, at 
once makes evident. Nevertheless, he pursues his own pattern of inter- 
pretation with quiet, undeviating purpose, and consistently with the 
viewpoint which he adopts, builds up a convincing scheme of things to 
come. That viewpoint is futurist, and is based upon the “ hiatus ” theory 
of interpreting the Seventy Weeks of Daniel’s notable prophecy. 

The author rightly assumes the importance of this “‘ hiatus ’ between 
the sixty-ninth and seventieth weeks as a point acutely vital to his whole 
position. He shows wide acquaintance with what has already been written 
on this disputed theme, recognizes its difficulties, and though leaning in 
many particulars upon the reasonings of the late Sir Robert Anderson, 
reaches his conclusions independently. Possibly many readers, even those 
with futurist convictions, may feel inclined to suspend judgment on the 
fact of this assumed “ hiatus ’’, since it is not based on an explicit declara- 
tion of Scripture, but rests in great part upon inferred analogous usage, 
and therefore cannot command the same authority as a plain statement of 
the Word. The apparent references in the Book of the Revelation to the 
second half of the seventieth week afford a more cogent piece of evidence, 
however it be fitted into a coherent prophetic scheme. But the tone and 
temper of Dr. Tatford’s exposition disarms even the caveat. One could 
wish that all books on prophetic themes were written in so equable and 
urbane a spirit. Scripture teaches us that on prophetic subjects 
prophets enquired and searched, disciples asked questions about them, 
angels desired to look into them—all attitudes inculcating moderation and 
modesty in our consideration of these lofty themes. Wisdom sometimes 
lays her hand upon her mouth! 

The volume is a delight to read by the fireside, as by the charm of its 
literary form it invites continuous reading—a rare attribute in such 


1 The Climax of the Ages. Studies in the Prophecy of Daniel. By Frederick A. 
Tatford, Litt.D. (Marshall, Morgan & Scott, London and Edinburgh. 1953. 
270 pp. 15s.) 
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books, which are frequently dry and arid in parts. One notices, too, that 
sharp awareness of the force and significance of some textual phrase likely 
to be overlooked by the casual reader of Scripture, touches of insight that 
deiight the observant mind. 


But beyond all these—sober interpretation of difficult passages, scholarly 
comment and literary grace—the outstanding feature of the book is the 
profound sense it conveys of what the author quotes as “ the spiritual 
principles which they | the visions of Daniel] everywhere assume”. Behind 
the panorama of prophecy is the hand of God: His ways and judgments 
are here presented in their moral and spiritual values. This new book is 
thus likely to afford spiritual profit to earnest readers, and even those 
who may differ widely from the author in his technical interpretations 
of the prophecies in their programmatic meaning will here be completely 
one with him. These practical values in Daniel’s prophecies rise out of the 
feeling they convey of the grandeur and power of God’s workings, and of 
the lofty wisdom displayed in His providence. 


The volume has adequate references, including three Appendices (one 
of which reproduces a valuable recent paper on the chronology of Daniel 
i. 1, by Mr. F. F. Bruce), a Bibliography, and Scripture and General 
Indexes. The type is pleasant to read, and typographical errors are almost 
absent—something of a virtue in these days. 


Kirkwall, Orkney. ROBERT RENDALL. 


SUPREME AUTHORITY? 


ANYTHING written by Mr. Geldenhuys is assured of a respectful hearing 
among thoughtful Christians, and a specially warm welcome among those 
who profess the Reformed Faith. In his latest book the fine qualities that 
won such acceptance a few years ago for his Commentary on the Gospel of 
Luke have been devoted to the exposition of a theme which stands in the 
front rank of importance for the Christian Church—the seat and nature 
of her supreme authority. 


The book falls into three main parts: (a) The Authority of the Lord in 
the New Testament and the Early Church; (6) The Authority of the 
Apostles in the New Testament and the Early Church; (c) The New 
Testament formed and clothed with the Authority of the Lord and of 
His Apostles. The author has no difficulty in demonstrating how the 
authority of our Lord, revealed in the Gospels and Acts and proclaimed in 
the Epistles and Revelation, was accepted by the wholehearted faith and 
confession of the Early Chureh. This is evident both in the ascription to 
Him of such divine titles as xipios and ¢eés, in the high doctrine of His 
Person implied or expressed in His own teaching as well as in that of His 
followers, and in the mighty works which signified and confirmed His 
tEovcia. He is Himself the Church’s ultimate xovev or rule of faith. 


1 Supreme Authority. The Authority of Our Lord, His Apostles and the New 
Testament. By Norval Geldenhuys, B.A.. B.D., Th.M. (Marshall, Morgan & 
Scott, Ltd., London and Edinburgh. 1953. 128 pp. 10s. 6d. net.) 
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But He not only exercised His authority directly in person; He also 
delegated it to His apostles. And perhaps the most valuable part of 
Mr. Geldenhuys’s book is the middle section which sets forth the New 
Testament evidence for the authority of the apostles. We have had more 
than enough lately of a questionable theory of apostolic authority based 
on certain interpretations of the Jewish shaliach; Mr. Geldenhuys also 
adduces the testimony of the shaliach to establish the special authority of 
the apostles, but points out that the delegated authority of the shaliach 
cannot be transmitted by him to another. But apart from this question, 
the actual nature of the authority given to the New Testament apostles 
has been vigorously debated for many decades. Our author shows that, 
while the title “‘ apostle ” is used in a more general sense of others, the 
sense in which it is used of the Twelve and Paul marks them out as much 
more than “ missionaries ”—marks them out, in fact, as bearers of a 
special and unparalleled authority bestowed directly by Christ. Here he 
takes issue with Harnack among writers of a past generation and T. W. 
Manson among our contemporaries (but Manson’s more recent chapter 
on “ The Apostolate’ in The Church’s Ministry might have been con- 
sidered, as it represents an advance on his references to the subject in 
The Teaching of Jesus, which come up for criticism here). 


“The Lord and His Apostles ’’, in short, constitute the supreme court 
of appeal for the Early Church, in apostolic and post-apostolic times alike. 
And their authority is conveyed in permanent form in the New Testament 
writings, in which the Church has “ the unassailable Canon” in “ un- 
assailable form ”’ (p. 122). We must not forget that “ all ultimate authority 
is possessed by and comes from the Triune God Himself”; but in view of 
the arguments here set forth, “in accepting the authority of the New 
Testament we are bowing before His authority and not to a book as such ” 
(ibid.). Mr. Geldenhuys has thus given us a valuable prolegomenon to the 
study of the New Testament Canon. The worth and moment of his work 
are emphasized in a foreword by N. B. Stonehouse. 


The argument is well fortified by quotations from authors ancient and 
modern. German quotations are given both in the original text and in 
translation. 


Here and there we are disposed to interpose a query (e.g. we think it 
improbable that James the Just was co-opted to fill the vacancy in the 
apostolate caused by the martyrdom of James the son of Zebedee, as 
is suggested on p. 71), but not in any material particular. There are 
quite a number of misprints, especially in words set in Hebrew and Greek 
type, which should be corrected in a later impression. For this is a book 
that will last. 

F. F. B. 
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CHARLES HODGE’S COMMENTARIES! 


Tue publishing house of Eerdmans conforms to the Biblical description of 
“‘a man that is a householder, which bringeth forth out of his treasure 
things new and old”’. For, not content with launching The New Inter- 
national Commentary on the New Testament (the initial instalments of 
which we have lately noticed in the QUARTERLY), they have reissued the 
excellent commentaries by Charles Hodge on four of the Pauline epistles. 

Charles Hodge (1797-1878) was appointed to the teaching staff of 
Princeton Theological Seminary at the age of twenty-three, and taught 
there until his death. In 1840 he was transferred from the Chair of 
Biblical and Oriental Literature to that of Didactic Theology, but retained 
responsibility for New Testament exegesis. His magnum opus was his 
Systematic Theology (1871-3)—* the greatest system of dogmatics in our 
language *’, Francis L. Patton called it in 1882. But unlike Calvin, who 
published his Jnstitutes first and his Biblical commentaries afterwards, 
Hodge produced his works in the more natural order—an order (to quote 
his son, A. A. Hodge) “* more certain to result in a system in all its elements 
and proportions inspired and controlled by the word of God”. For 
systematic theology must be founded on Biblical theology, and Biblical 
theology on Biblical exegesis. This order is admirably exemplified in 
Charles Hodge’s writings, as is also the principle that Biblical exegesis 
demands both a thorough linguistic and textual discipline and that spiritual 
understanding which none but the Auctor Primarius of Holy Scripture 
can supply. 

Happy indeed were the successive generations of students to whom, for 
fifty-six years, Hodge lectured on the exegesis of the Pauline epistles. For 
the lucidity and penetration of his literary style reflect the qualities of his 
lecturing style. Much nineteenth-century theology makes very stodgy 
reading, but Hodge, like our own Lightfoot, is a happy exception. 

Of these four volumes, the Commentary on Romans is the fullest and 
best known. The first edition appeared in 1835; a revised and rewritten 
edition was published in 1864. Francis L. Patton speaks of it as “his 
greatest exegetical work, and one of the most masterly commentaries on 
this epistle that has ever been written ’’. That was over seventy years ago, 
but similar tributes are paid to it by our own contemporaries: ‘* When 
one is studying the Epistles to the Romans,” says Dr. Wilbur Smith, “‘ no 
matter what commentary he has on the shelf, if Hodge is there, he will 
soon learn to turn to it first.” Various aspects of the quality of this work 
may be appreciated by the reader who looks at the section in the Intro- 





1 Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. By Charles Hodge, D.D., Pro- 
fessor in the Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey. (Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan, U.S.A. 1951. 458 pp. $5.00.) 


An Exposition of the First Epistle to the Corinthians. By Charles Hodge, D.D. 
(Eerdmans, Grand Rapids. 1953. xxi, 373 pp. $4.00.) 

An Exposition of the Second Epistle to the Corinthians. By Charles Hodge, D.D. 
(Eerdmans, Grand Rapids. 1950. 314 pp. $3.50.) 


A Commentary on the Epistle to the Ephesians. By Charles Hodge, D.D. 
(Eerdmans, Grand Rapids. 1950. 398 pp. $4.00.) 
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duction on the “* Origin and Condition of the Church at Rome ” (pp. 5-8), 
the discussion of the person described in Rom. vii. 14-25 (pp. 239-245), 
the exegesis of Rom. xi. 26, “‘ And so all Israel shall be saved ” (pp. 374 f.). 
On the last point he shows sounder exegetical insight than even Augustine 
or Calvin. 

As for the other three commentaries, that on Ephesians appeared in 
1856, that on 1 Corinthians in 1857, and that on 2 Corinthians in 1859. 
The reviewer has had reason lately to appreciate Hodge’s help in a study 
of 1 Cor. x and xi. Comparisons are odious, but one can think of several 
commentaries on 1 Corinthians, good commentaries too, which are less 
helpful than Hodge’s, though considerably later than his. In 2 Corinthians 
he examines and rejects the view that Chapters x-xiii represent a separate 
letter; the “‘ severe letter’ mentioned in Chapter ii is to be identified with 
1 Corinthians, and the person referred to in ii. 5 f. is the incestuous 
man of 1 Cor.:v. (Hodge wrote, of course, long before J. H. Kennedy’s 
study of this matter.) The genuineness of Ephesians is defended; as for its 
destination, “‘ perhaps the most probable solution of the problem is, that 
the epistle was written to the Ephesians and addressed to them, but being 
intended specially for the Gentile Christians as a class, rather than for the 
Ephesians as a church, it was designedly thrown into such a form as to 
suit it to all such Christians in the neighbouring churches, to whom no 
doubt the apostle wished it to be communicated.” As for the commentary 
proper, whether he be arguing with Beza and against Calvin that the gift 
of God in Eph. ii. 8 is faith rather than salvation, or discussing the text, 
meaning and relevance of the quotation from Ps. Ixviii. 18 in Eph. iv. 8, 
or analysing the progression of the apostle’s argument, or applying his 
ethical injunctions, Hodge manifests throughout the gifts of a master 
expositor and theologian. 

tA et 


THE SELF-DISCLOSURE OF JESUS! 


THE quest for the historical Jesus, in the form in which it was pursued 
in the heyday of liberal Protestantism, involved two presuppositions. One 
was that the historical Jesus could not be identified simpliciter with the 
Jesus portrayed throughout the New Testament; if one could press one’s 
exploration right back to the earliest sources of Christianity, there would 
be found an untheological and non-supernatural Jesus. The other pre- 
supposition was consequential: if the lineaments of the historical Jesus 
had been so changed within a few decades, the change must have been 
brought about by someone of outstanding genius and influence—and to 
whom could this work of innovation be more plausibly ascribed than to 
the Apostle Paul, the effective founder of Gentile Christianity? Echoes 
of this old thesis are still heard, despite the demonstration of C. H. Dodd 
and others that the primitive Apostolic Preaching was common ground to 
Paul and all the early Christian preachers. That Christianity as we know 


1 The Self-Disclosure of Jesus. The Modern Debate about the Messianic 
Consciousness. By Geerhardus Vos, Ph.D., D.D., Late Professor of Biblical 
Theology in Princeton Theological Seminary. Edited and Re-written by Johannes 
G. Vos., Th.M., D.D. (Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, U.S.A. 1954. 311 pp. $4.00.) 
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it was founded by Paul and not by Jesus has been proclaimed anew in 
recent months, for example, by Robert Graves and Joshua Podro in 
The Nazarene Gospel Restored. 


There are two main arguments against this thesis. One tackles the first 
presupposition and shows that the general New Testament portrayal of 
Jesus agrees with the account which He gave of Himself. The other 
tackles the second presupposition and shows that Paul, far from being an 
innovator in religion, received his apostolic message as well as his apostolic 
commission from Jesus Himself, and handed on to others what he himself 
had first received. Two important works by members of the Faculty of 
Princeton Theological Seminary in the twenties of the present century 
respectively elaborated these two arguments. Professor J. Gresham 
Machen expounded the latter argument in The Origin of Paul’s Religion in 
1921, and Professor Geerhardus Vos expounded the former one in The 
Self-Disclosure of Jesus, first published in 1926. These two great books 
are worthy to stand side by side with each other, and we could wish that 
even to-day both of them were more widely known than they are. It is 
not so long since Machen’s book was reissued, and now we give a joyful 
welcome to a new edition of Vos’s book. 


Vos wrote at a time when the question ‘* Paul or Jesus?’ was beginning 
to give way to the more subtle question ‘“* Which Jesus?’ The conception 
of Jesus as a prophet of pure ethical monotheism was felt to be com- 
promised by the very substantial messianic note in the Gospel record, not 
only in the witness of the Evangelists but in the testimony of our Lord to 
Himself. This messianic note in our Lord’s self-disclosure was the outward 
expression of His inward messianic consciousness, and the book deals for 
the most part with the various aspects of that consciousness—aspects 
denoted by the titles ‘‘ Christ’, “‘ Lord”, “Son of God” (here the 
Synoptic and Johannine evidence is treated separately), “Son of Man” 
and “‘ Saviour’. As against those who denied or doubted Jesus’ messianic 
consciousness, its authenticity is here defended and expounded with that 
fine equipment of scholarly exegetical power which is exhibited in all 
Dr. Vos’s writings. Even if some of the positions which he attacked are 
outmoded, his attacks are so constructive that the reader in 1954 does not 
feel that he is invited to turn his attention back to “ battles long ago ”’. 
We know-of no finer book on the subject. 


The publishers have deserved well of the Christian public by undertaking 
this new edition; and so has the author’s son, Dr. Johannes G. Vos, who 
has revised the style and punctuation of the book so as to make it more 
readable and has enhanced its usefulness by compiling an index of subjects 
and names and one of Scripture references. 


F. F..B. 
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Miracles Yesterday and To-day: True and False. By Benjamin B. Warfield, 
Professor of Didactic and Polemic Theology, Princeton Theological 
Seminary, 1887-1921. (Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 1953. 327 pp. $3.50.) 


The republication of this book (originally entitled Counterfeit Miracles) 
is well worth while. Quite apart from Dr. Warfield’s own conclusions, the 
lectures, here reproduced, contain a well-documented catena of alleged 
miracles down the ages, ranging from post-apostolic times up to the date 
of the delivery of the lectures in 1917-18. If Warfield were writing to-day, 
there are several further books, Roman Catholic, Protestant, and material- 
ist, that he would have quoted, but few extra “‘ miracles”’ would need 
to be included, except possibly levitation and ‘exposure to fire without 
being burnt. The fair and full chapter on Roman Catholic “* miracles ” 
would need to take account of Fr. Herbert Thurston’s book on The 
Physical Phenomena of Mysticism. The lectures also include an excellent 
examination of the Irvingite movement and of Christian Science. 

Dr. Warfield maintains that miracles in the early Church were the 
prerogative of the apostles and of those disciples upon whom the apostles 
laid their hands. Thus miracles ceased as soon as the last of these 
disciples died. It is curious that Dr. Warfield, who criticizes A. J. 
Gordon for not defining “miracle” in his book, fails to define it 
himself. One.gathers, however, that by “‘ miracle’ he means the divine 
“signs” of Christ on earth, and the New Testament charismata listed 
in 1 Cor. xii-xiv. What then of later events which appear to be parallels 
to these? Many of them are spurious, and rest upon unsupported testi- 
mony; there is a particularly trenchant treatment of one of Augustine’s 
cases, which is here traced back to Lucian. Others are due to the influence 
of mind; others to the “ supernatural”, which includes normal and un- 
usual answers to prayer. 

On what grounds does Warfield accept the New Testament mighty acts 
as being miracles in a unique sense? Presumably by faith. But a critic 
might wish to apply to these miracles the same criteria, with similar con- 
clusions, as Warfield applies to the later alleged miracles. But perhaps 
this is inevitable, and in part we are arguing about definitions. I should 
not myself make the same rigid distinction between “‘ miracle” and 
“* supernatural ” as the author does, nor should I hold that all Christ’s 
miracles were wrought, as Warfield suggests on p. 163, “‘ in virtue of His 
Deity ”. I should also like to have seen a chapter on demons and “ mira- 
cles ’’, inasmuch as miracles are ascribed to the Man of Sin in 2 Thes. ii. 9, 
and to one of the Beasts in Rev. xiii. 13, 14. But one cannot have every- 
thing, and Warfield has given us good measure in an informative book. 


Tyndale Hall, Bristol. ’ J. STAFFORD WRIGHT. 


My Second Valley. By William Goulooze. (Baker Book House, Grand 
Rapids 6, Michigan. 1953. 176 pp. $2.50.) 


One charitably assumes that the writer of the blurb on the dust cover 
had not read this book, when he blithely says, “‘ Everyone will enjoy this 
book.” You will enjoy it if you enjoy seeing a Christian tortured and a 
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brave man once again enduring agonies of cancer from which he had 
hoped that the Lord had delivered him. 

I had the privilege of reviewing Dr. Goulooze’s two previous books on 
suffering, and this follows a similar pattern, drawing out the lessons he 
himself has been learning in the crucible of pain, and including testimonies 
from others, together with texts and poems that have been of proved value. 
These three works must rank highly among books written by a sufferer 
for sufferers. They do not preach; they demonstrate. 


Tyndale Hall, Bristol. J. STAFFORD WRIGHT. 


Seder R. Amram Gaon, Part I. Hebrew Text with Critical Apparatus, 
Translation with Notes and Introduction by David Hedegard. 
(Lund: A.-B. Ph. Lindstedts Universitets-Bokhandel. 1951. xl, 
202 pp. [English text], 84 pp. [Hebrew text.] Kr. 40.) 


The importance of the study of Jewish liturgical worship for the inter- 
pretation of the New Testament has been increasingly appreciated by 
Christian scholars in recent decades. Among scholars who have specialized 
in this field Professor Hugo Odeberg of Lund occupies a distinguished 
place, and the work before us is a doctoral dissertation by one of his pupils 
dealing with a portion of the field suggested by Odeberg himself. Dr. 
Hedegard, who for a time taught New Testament Introduction at the 
University of Lund, is well known in ecumenical circles as a Vice-President 
of the I.C.C.C. 

The regular synagogue prayers were in use for hundreds of years before 
they were set down in writing. The first man to write them down was 
Rabbi Amram ben Sheshna, gaon or president of the great rabbinical 
academy at Sura in Babylonia early in the second half of the ninth century. 
Questions were frequently addressed to the academies of Sura and Pumbe- 
ditha from all over the lands of the Jewish dispersion, and these were 
answered on behalf of the academies by the presidents. When, therefore, 
a Spanish congregation asked Rabbi Amram to give them the order of 
prayers and blessings for the whole year, “as taught from heaven ”’, he 
gave them the desired information in accordance with the tradition pre- 
served in the Sura academy and in conformity with the institution of the 
Tannaim and Amoraim, and thus incidentally issued the first written Jewish 
prayer book. The prayer book is divided into two parts: the former part 
contains the prayers and halakhic rulings for weekdays, while the latter 
part contains the corresponding material for sabbath and festival days. 
What Dr. Hedegard has given us is an edition of Part I, but the high 
quality of his work encourages us to hope that he will before long give 
us a similar edition of Part II. 

Here we have a critical edition of the Hebrew text, constructed on the 
basis of the available manuscript material, and beautifully set up by a 
printer in Israel; an English translation with full explanatory notes, and 
an introduction. Where the authorities for the text deviate widely from 
each other, they are reproduced in parallel columns, both in Hebrew and 
in English. 

How little the order of synagogue prayer has changed in essential features 
since Amram’s prayer book appeared may be seen by anyone who takes 
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the trouble to compare Dr. Hedegard’s edition with the present-day ortho- 
dox service, whether Ashkenazic or Sephardic. And the order of service 
committed to writing by Amram was of great antiquity in his day, and 
much of it went back to New Testament times, or earlier still. This 
edition is, therefore, not only a valuable piece of research for its own sake, 
but also provides an illuminating commentary on New Testament refer- 
ences to prayer, and much besides. 


Die symbolischen Handlungen der Propheten. By Georg Fohrer. (Zwingli- 
Verlag, Ziirich. 1953. 107 pp. Sw.fr. 12.50; DM 12.00.) 


No. 25 in the Ziirich Abhandlungen zur Theologie des Alten und Neuen 
Testaments is devoted to a study of the symbolical actions which played 
an important part in the ministry of many Old Testament prophets—and 
New Testament prophets too, for when Agabus took Paul’s girdle and 
bound his own feet and hands with it he was acting on principles similar 
to those of Ahijah the Shilonite nearly a thousand years before, when he 
tore his new robe into twelve parts and gave ten to Jeroboam. Nor was 
such action confined to true prophets, for we remember the iron horns 
which Zedekiah the son of Chenaanah made to show how Ahab would 
gore the Syrian army to death. Dr. Fohrer makes a detailed and compara- 
tive examination of thirty-two such actions recorded in the Old Testament 
(Jeremiah and Ezekiel between them account for twenty-two of these), 
and considers their bearing on the relation of the prophetic message to 
deed, symbol and magic and on the relation of the prophets to Israelite 
tradition. The significance of the non-Israelite parallels adduced to these 
symbolic actions can only be estimated aright if we bear prominently in 
mind the widely different religious presuppositions which constitute their 
respective environments. We should state, more categorically than our 
author does, that in the case of prophets of the Lord these symbolical 
actions proclaimed in one way what the spoken or written message pro- 
claimed in another way—the living, powerful and self-fulfilling Word of 
God. 


A Commentary on I Maccabees. By J. C. Dancy, M.A., Headmaster of 
Lancing College. (Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 1954. viii, 206 pp. 
18s.) 


This new volume in Blackwell’s Theological Texts is designed primarily, 
we are told, for the needs of first-year theological students at Oxford, for 
whom 1 Maccabees is one of a series of set books. But 1 Maccabees is a 
prescribed text at other Universities than Oxford, and all students who 
have to study it may congratulate themselves that Mr. Dancy has provided 
them with such an admirable handbook. For too long they have had to 
make shift with Fairweather and Black’s volume in the Cambridge Bible, 
now nearly sixty years old. In recent years we have had Pére Abel’s great 
work on 1 and 2 Maccabees in the Dominican series of Etudes Bibliques, 
and Tedesche and Zeitlin’s volume in the Dropsie College series of Jewish 
Apocryphal Literature ; but at last we have what the ordinary student 
in this country really wants—an up-to-date commentary on the R.V. text. 
Unfortunately the text is not printed in extenso in Mr. Dancy’s volume. 

There is a good Introduction which deals with both 1 and 2 Maccabees 
and our other historical sources for the period which they cover; and 
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supplies a lucid outline of the historical background. In his presentation 
of the course of events leading up to Antiochus’s attempted abolition of 
Judaism, Mr. Dancy expresses his indebtedness to Elias Bickermann, but 
he does not follow him to the extreme of regarding Antiochus as an almost 
exclusively political innovator—an extreme reaction from the traditional 
view of Antiochus as a mere religious persecutor. 

Mr. Dancy’s judgment on a few debatable points may be of interest. 
Menelaus belonged not to the tribe of Benjamin but to the priestly course 
of Bilgah. The “city of David’’ where the Seleucid citadel was, was not 
the original Jebusite fortress south of the temple area but a high point 
on the western hill across the Tyropoeon Valley (so Vincent and Abel; 
for the other view see J. Simons, Jerusalem in the Old Testament (Leiden, 
1952], pp. 144 ff.). He considers the extreme rarity of bomolatry a strong 
argument against Bickermann’s theory that the “ abomination of desola- 
tion” was nothing more than the new altar-stone which symbolized and 
in some sense personified Ba‘al Shamaim; the older view that a cult-statue 
is referred to should not be dismissed. When he discusses the impossible 
reading &s dvip tvSofos in 1 Macc. ii. 8, it is surprising that he does not 
mention C. J. Ball’s attractive suggestion that the Greek translator mis- 
read Heb. ’i-kabod (Ichabod) as ’ish-kabod. 


From Fear to Faith. Studies in the Book of Habakkuk. By D. Martyn 
Lloyd-Jones, M.D., M.R.C.P. (London: Inter-Varsity Fellowship. 
1953. 76pp. 2s. 6d.) 


The relevance of the prophecy of Habakkuk to the experience of our 
generation has been pointed out by several expositors and preachers, but 
by none more impressively than by Dr. Lloyd-Jones in these studies. 
Here the seer’s watchtower-vision is once more made plain, that he who 
pays heed to its lessons may run in the path which they point out. That 
departure from God is followed by judgment is something which has been 
writ large in the history of our times, but how many Christians have been 
perplexed, as Habakkuk was, by the fact that the instruments of God’s 
judgment outstrip in wickedness those who are visited by the judgment! 
Habakkuk took his problem to God, and learned more of the ways of 
God by doing so. Dr. Lloyd-Jones shows us how we may do the same, as 
he applies the abiding principles of this revelation to the world-situation 
of to-day. On pp. 40 ff. there are some wise words about the true nature 
of Biblical prophecy: it is God’s revelation to man, it is a foretelling of 
events, it is certain of fulfilment—and exact fulfilment at that. We whole- 
heartedly commend this little book. Heré is the best kind of expository 
preaching; here is sound Biblical theology. 


Our Lord’s Use of the Old Testament. By R. V. G. Tasker, B.D., Professor 
of New Testament Exegesis in the University of London. (West- 
minster Chapel Bookroom. 1953. 19 pp. 1s. 6d.) 

The Old Testament in the New Testament. By .R. V. G. Tasker. (S.C.M. 
Press Ltd., London. 1954. 160 pp. 6s.) 


When Professor Tasker was invited to deliver the fifth Campbell Morgan 
Memorial Lecture on the Bible in Westminster Chapel on June 10, 1953, 
he selected a topic to which he had devoted considerable attention over 
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a period of years. When he came to prepare a second edition of The Old 
Testament in the New Testament, he made his Campbell Morgan Lecture 
serve as the first chapter. For the new edition of his book (first published 
in 1946) is thoroughly revised and recast, and the first two chapters have 
been completely rewritten. Professor Tasker’s attitude to his theme may 
be readily inferred from the words with which he concluded his first 
chapter (the Campbell Morgan lecture): “‘ The testimony of our Lord to 
the Old Testament and His claims to divinity are, it would seem, more 
closely associated than many in our days are prepared to acknowledge. 
I would therefore urge that, while we welcome all the light that archaeo- 
logical, linguistic and textual studies can throw upon the Old Testament, 
nevertheless, as Christians, we are bound to look at that unique literature 
primarily through the eyes of Him who claimed to be the Light of the 
world, our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

In matters of criticism, the generally conservative tendency of the first 
edition has been accentuated in this revision. In particular, whereas then 
the author regarded 2 Peter as “ clearly a pseudonymous second-century 
work ”’, now he has devoted a page and half to “* reasons for hesitating to 
accept the pseudepigraphical view of its origin”, and draws attention to 
this in his preface. But otherwise he has not discussed problems of 
authorship and the like. Yet such is the scope and quality of the whole 
book that it takes on, from one point of view at least, the character of an 
Introduction to the New Testament. For the outlook and purpose of 
each New Testament writer is shown to be closely bound up with his use 
of the Old Testament. The subject is one which has received special 
attention of late; we may recall, for example, Professor Dodd’s According 
to the Scriptures, recently reviewed in the QUARTERLY. Professor Tasker’s 
treatment follows a different arrangement from Professor Dodd’s, and is 
well worthy to stand beside it. We wish for this revised edition of his 
book the widest circulation among students; it will greatly help their 
appreciation of the central and unifying message of the whole Bible. 


The Centrality of the Messianic Idea for the Old Testament. By H. L. 
Ellison, B.A., B.D., Tutor for Old Testament Studies, The London 
Bible College. (London: The Tyndale Press. 1953. 23 pp. 1s. 6d.) 


Our Lord’s View of the Old Testament. By J. W. Wenham, M.A., B.D., 
Vice-Principal of Tyndale Hall, Bristol. (London: The Tyndale 
Press. 1953. 32 pp. Is. 6d.) 


The Covenant of Grace. A Biblico-Theological Study. By John Murray, 
Th.D., Professor of Systematic Theology in Westminster Theological 
Seminary, Philadelphia. (London: The Tyndale Press. 1954. 
32 pp. 1s. 6d.) 


These three short monographs may conveniently be noticed together, 
not only because they reproduce the Tyndale Lectures for 1953 in Old 
Testament, New Testament and Biblical Theology respectively; but still 
more because of a common approach and method of treatment. It would 
not, indeed, be going too far to say that any one of them might have been 
delivered as the Tyndale Lecture in any of the three departments, 
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for Old and New Testaments and Biblical Theology are intermingled in 
them all. 

Mr. Ellison’s lecture, for example, begins with a section on “‘ The New 
Testament Interpretation of the Old”’, for it is in the New Testament 
interpretation that he finds the clue to the unitive theology of the Old 
Testament, and this theology has the messianic idea as its centre—the 
idea of ‘‘ God’s Man as Fulfiller of God’s Purpose’. God’s Man appears 
in a variety of forms, which were rarely if ever combined in one person in 
the history of Israel, but which coincided in Jesus of Nazareth. For He 
is the goal of the eschatological hope which is an essential element in 
Israel’s religion from its earliest days; He is the Shiloh, the one ‘* whose 
right it is’, of the patriarchal Blessing of Judah, who is portrayed as the 
Perfect King (in whose charismatic person royalty and priesthood come 
together), the Son of Man or Second Adam, the New Moses, the Servant 
of Yahweh, and the Corner Stone. It is plain that Mr. Ellison has much 
more that is very important to say about these messianic aspects; the 
treatment here is necessarily brief, but a whole book could be written on 
each. Mr. Ellison’s exposition of his subject is so compact, penetrating 
and suggestive that he has whetted our appetite for a full-scale study, and 
he has shown himself to be the right man to undertake it. 

In dealing with Our Lord’s View of the Old Testament, Mr. Wenham 
has given us a further instalment of a study which has engaged his attention 
for many years. He recognizes his personal prejudices and preferences as 
he approaches his investigation, and wisely takes them out into the open 
and makes allowance for them. But his review of the evidence leads him 
to the clear conclusion: “* To Christ the Old Testament was true, authorita- 
tive, inspired. To Him the God of the Old Testament was the living God 
and the teaching of the Old Testament was the teaching of the living God. 
To Him, what Scripture said, God said.” 

Professor Murray’s biblico-theological study on The Covenant of Grace, 
short though it is, is about as lucid and satisfying a treatment as we have 
ever seen of this great subject. He pays tribute to the important contribu- 
tion made by the classical covenant theology to the understanding of the 
progressive character of the Biblical revelation, but holds that the tradi- 
tional statemenc of that theology needs to be recast. His own approach 
begins by studying the great covenants of the Old Testament—those made 
by God with or through Noah, Abraham, Moses and David. In each 
case he finds that the essence of the covenant lies not in any idea of a mutual 
contract, but in its being a sovereign dispensation of God’s grace, “* divinely 
initiated, established, confirmed, and fulfilled’ (p. 22). What is true of 
these earlier covenants is pre-eminently true of the New Testament 
covenant of which Christ is the Mediator and Surety. This new covenant 
designates ‘‘ the sum-total of grace, blessing, truth, and relationship com- 
prised in that redemption which His blood has secured” (p. 27). Its 
unilateral effectiveness is emphasized by the fact that in Heb. ix. 16 f. (and 
possibly in Gal. iii. 15) the notion of a testament is introduced in order to 
illustrate this aspect of its character. It differs from the Old Testament 
covenants not in its essential nature but because “ it brings to the ripest 
and richest fruition’ the divine-human relationship summed up in the 
promise which stands as a constant refrain at the centre of covenant 
revelation: “I will be your God, and ye shall be my people ” (p. 32). 








